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This Issue in Brief 


Developing Systematic Sentencing Procedures. 
—The ultimate protection of society will result far 
more from correctional treatment and the rehabil- 
itation of the offender than from punishment and 
retribution. This is the pronouncement of Federal 
Judge William J. Campbell of Chicago in his re- 
alistic analysis of sentencing practices today. 
Judge Campbell weighs those factors which enter 
into the determination of sentence, comments on 
the disturbing problem of disproportionate sen- 
tences, discusses recent innovations in sentencing 
and treatment, and suggests some aids to system- 
atic sentencing. He concludes his article by de- 
claring that retribution, penal confinement, and 
deterrence have not solved the problem of crime 
and that we must make a persistent and continu- 
ing search for more scientific remedies and en- 
lightened programs of correctional treatment. 


The Federal Youth Corrections Act in Opera- 
tion.—In January 1954 the Department of Justice 
announced the availability of facilities in judicial 
districts east of the Mississippi River (with the 
exception of the District of Columbia) for the 
custody, study, and treatment of offenders com- 
mitted under the provisions of the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act enacted in September 1950. The 
law provides that the Attorney General shall from 
time to time designate: members of the United 
States Board of Parole to serve on a Youth‘ Cor- 
rection Division of the Board ‘to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. Chairman of the Division is 
George J. Reed who describes the present func- 
tioning of the program for committed youth of- 


fenders and the philosophy underlying its opera- 
tion. 


A Positive Approach to Interviewing.—When 
the client is able to accept reality emotionally as 
well as intellectually, his behavior will change, says 
Dr. Edward L. Flemming, director of the Child 
Guidance and Speech Correction Clinic at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. When he gains self-understand- 
ing and insight into his problems and needs he 
learns to face those situations which formerly 
threatened him emotionally. Dr. Flemming directs 
attention to the goals of interviewing, the setting 
of the interview, the importance of the first in- 
terview, the need to be a good listener, and ways 
in which to handle the emotions, feelings, and 
actions of the client. Dr. Flemming’s article is 
“must” reading for all who engage in a counseling 
relationship. 
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Casework in the Correctional Field—We have 
called on Mrs. Elliot Studt of the school of social 
welfare faculty at the University of California to 
tell us how casework fits into the authoritarian 
field and why correctional casework has not pro- 
gressed technically as has casework in other set- 
tings. She suggests why casework has seemed to 
be inappropriate to the correctional field, explains 
what casework is and what it is not, and depicts 
the “social role” of the caseworker in corrections, 
including the assets, limitations, and the charac- 
teristic patterns of his job. Mrs. Studt reminds us 
that corrections prior to the 1920’s always was 
considered a part of the mainstream of social work 
and that correctional leaders led in many reforms, 
pioneering efforts, and innovations in the social 
work field. Her article is based on an address she 
gave last summer before the annual training in- 
stitute for probation, parole, and institutional 
staff, at the University of California. 

Some Psychiatric Observations of Correctional 
Work.—Dr. Robert M. Dorn, a former military 
prison psychiatrist, gives us his observations of 
the profound influence a correctional institution 
has on the attitudes and feelings of prisoners and 
staff toward each other and the over-all rehabi- 
litation program. He reminds us that correctional 
personnel—professional and custodial alike—need 
to dovetail their rehabilitative efforts, overcome 
their personal biases and emotional problems, and 
together seek an ever-widening exchange of cor- 
rectional knowledge and experience. What Dr. 
Dorn has observed in staff and prisoner relation- 
ships in the military prison and his suggestions 
how to achieve among both professional and non- 
professional staff what he calls a “unified ap- 
proach” apply to both military and nonmilitary 
prisons and after-release programs. 

Group Education With Parolees.—The group 
approach is a recent innovation in prisons. Group 
therapy, guided group interaction, social educa- 
tion, and prerelease programs have been used with 
notable success. Now the group approach is find- 
ing its way into work with probationers and pa- 
rolees. In this article Simon Podair of New York 
City’s Department of Health and Bernard I. Tabb 
of the Parole Commission of New York City tell 
of an interesting experiment in group education 
conducted last year for adult parolees. Encouraged 


' by the results of their 1953 experiment, the Health 


Department and the Parole Commission are con- 
ducting a similar program this fall in another 
area of the city. 

Probation and Parole in Germany.—The Ger- 
man penal system is now well on the way in the 
development of its probation and parole systems. 
By enactment in August 1953 of a new juvenile 
court law and an amendment to the criminal code, 
probation and parole for both juvenile and adult 
offenders have been introduced into German law. 
Mr. Alfons T. Wahl of the Federal Ministry of 
Justice gives us a progress report of Germany’s 
new probation and parole programs. At the time 
of his visit to the United States in 1952 Mr. Wahl 
impressed all of us with his appreciation of the 
importance of probation and parole in a system 
of criminal justice and we believe he had a prom- 
inent part in the enactment of the new legislation 
in his country. 

Another Look at the German Prison System.— 
In the April-June 1946 issue of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION James V. Bennett, federal prison director, 
reported on Germany’s prison system as he found 
it in 1945 when he spent 6 months in Germany to 
reorganize its civil prisons. Dr. Stanley B. Zucker- 
man of the Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 
fare, who spent 4 months in Germany last year as 
a United States specialist under the auspices of 
the Department of State international education 
exchange program, brings us up to date on Ger- 
many’s correctional practices. 

The Gulf Between Theory and Practice in Cor- 
rections.—The criminal has largely been ignored 
in the development of theories and programs for 
the treatment of troubled people, explains Elmer 
K. Nelson, Jr., assistant professor of criminology 
at the University of British Columbia, because the 
behavior which characterizes the offender has so 
threatened and irritated society that it has tended 
to deny the offending person the treatment neces- 
sary to resolve his problems and needs. Mr. Nelson 
challenges both the correctional worker and so- 
ciety by re-emphasizing that there is a “social lag” 
between what we know about crime and the of- 
fender and what society actually does to prevent 
crime and rehabilitate the offender. There is great 
need, he concludes, to bring these two together. 


Developing Systematic Sentencing Procedures 


By JUDGE WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL 
United States District Court, Northern District of Illinois 


cern for the welfare of individuals is of 

relatively recent origin. Traditional mo- 
tives of punishment, revenge, and retribution in 
some instances still determine the nature of sen- 
tences meted out to those members of society who 
violate its laws. In many quarters punishment 
through imprisonment continues as the sole cri- 
terion of judicial decision. An attitude of suspi- 
cion surrounds the concept of rehabilitation and 
correctional treatment in the sentencing of offend- 
ers. Such treatment is too often regarded as leni- 
ency. 

I make no plea for leniency. I desire merely to 
discuss here application of objective knowledge 
about offenders as the soundest guide to intelli- 
gent sentencing, and to evaluate the major con- 
siderations which I believe ought to motivate a 
judge as he sets about to arrive at an equitable 
sentence of a prisoner before him. 


Mes DEMOCRATIC civilization with its con- 


Purposes Served by the Court’s Sentence 
The history of sentencing under Anglo-Ameri- 
can law has been one of constant, slow, but cer- 
tain effort to arrive at just and humane disposi- 
tions under the law. The classic theory of making 
the punishment fit the crime was undoubtedly a 
great step forward from punishment related pri- 
marily to the whim of the court. However, subse- 
quent preoccupation with efforts to determine the 
exact amount of punishment to fit the exact 
amount of harm effected by each particular crime 

resulted in absurd refinements of this theory. 
Although retribution toward their criminal 
brothers is still a profound response in the souls 
of men and will always have some effect on the 
sentencing of criminals, we recognize today that 
the ultimate protection of society will result far 
more from rehabilitation and correctional treat- 

ment than from punishment and retribution. 
Whether sentencing will ever become an exact 
science presently is a matter of conjecture. How- 
ever, a modern judge can have at his disposal ex- 
pert information and treatment resources un- 
known to his predecessors. At the same time he 
must develop a philosophy toward sentencing 
1George G. Killinger, ‘Parole and Service to the Discharged Offen- 


der,” Contemporary Correction. New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. p. 866. 


which incorporates the alternatives available to 
him and seeks to discover the best use of these 
alternatives. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the alter- 
natives which a judge must choose if an intelli- 
gent disposition is to be made. In my opinion the 
various approaches to sentencing may be summa- 
rized as follows: (1) Protection of society; (2) 
Rehabilitation; (3) Deterrence (of the individual 
offenders and deterrence of others) ; and (4) Pun- 
ishment and retribution. 

Protection of society.— Ultimately the justifica- 
tion of all sentencing is the protection of society. 
Since rehabilitation is in the long run the most 
hopeful approach to the protection of society, I 
shall join these first two factors in our considera- 
tion. Of course, there are occasions when an of- 
fender is so antisocial that his immediate and 
sometimes prolonged confinement is the best as- 
surance of society’s physical protection. We know 
that there is a small percentage of habitual or 
psychopathic offenders who respond to little treat- 
ment except confinement. For this group the pro- 
tection of society by maximum custody is essen- 
tial. Ideally, however, the concept of rehabilitation 
should be the primary consideration in passing 
sentence. This philosophy has been well expressed 
by Dr. George G. Killinger of the United States 
Board of Parole when he comments that “the 
sentencing judge, the probation officer, in the 
municipality, the institutional staff, and the parole 
board are all working toward the same goal, that 
is rehabilitation of prisoners and their return 
and continuance in society at the most opportune 
moment for them, for their families, and for their 
communities.’’! 

Rehabilitation.—The philosophy of rehabilita- 
tions stems from the concept of individualization 
in the sentencing and treatment of offenders. Dr. 
Paul W. Tappan, chairman of the United States 
Board of Parole, has expressed the concept of in- 
dividualization effectively by stating that “the 
trend is not to strive to attain a single end for all 
(offenders) but to discriminate as nicely as pos- 
sible between offenders in order to achieve fea- 
sible and appropriate goals that are suited to 
various types of criminals. This is the function of 


2 the 
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sentencing and of classification in corrections 

992 

Obviously to effect individualized sentencing a 
judge must have essential information about the 
offender that ordinarily cannot be obtained in the 
courtroom. This is particularly true in all criminal 
cases where there is no contest in the trial. Fre- 
quently in those cases in which the defendant con- 
tests his indictment and a protracted trial ensues 
much information about the offender and his gen- 
eral background comes out during the trial. In 
such instances the court could have adequate in- 
formation upon which to base a sound decision. 
Even in these cases, however, there usually should 
be additional social information and background 
material. Ultimately courts must come to regard 
such information as essential to intelligent dispo- 
sitions in virtually all convictions. However, at 
this point of our progress it behooves judges to 
request presentence investigations at least in all 
cases in which defendants enter pleas of quilty 
and in which the details and background of the 
individual are unknown to the court. There can 
be no substitute for complete information in ar- 
riving at an intelligent sentence. 

As a judge approaches the decision as to sen- 
tence certainly he ought to have before him facts 
concerning the prior record, the personality, the 
employment background, the family structure, 
and the future prospects of the offender. Here the 
use of experts—and I regard the probation officer 
as one of the most valuable counselors available 
to the court—is highly essential. Of all the admin- 
istrative aids available to the judge an adequate, 
comprehensive, and complete presentence investi- 
gation is the best guide to intelligent sentencing. 
The evaluation, interpretation, and conclusions 
reached by a highly trained, widely experienced 
probation officer possessed of a high sense of in- 
tegrity, a keen understanding of human behavior 
and great skill in the collection and appraisal of 
information from many sources is of utmost value. 
A good presentence investigation will bring to 
light a man’s prior record and will contain some 
interpretation of this record if it appears signifi- 
cant to his future adjustment. Certainly experi- 
ence demonstrates the relevance of a prior crimi- 
nal record in arriving at an intelligent sentence. 
This does not mean, of course, that a man with a 
prior record can never be placed on probation. 

Probation properly undertaken contemplates a 
program which will grapple with the man’s past 


2 Paul W. Tappan, “Objectives and Methods of Corrections,” Con- 


temporary Correction. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951. p. 5. 


attitudes and problems. If there is evidence that 
such an offender has reached the point at which 
he will cooperate and work with a skilled proba- 
tion officer, the court will weigh this considera- 
tion. The presentence report can and should be a 
most thorough-going document involving the so- 
cial, economic, and psychological background of 
the offender. 

I recall a recent case in which the defendant 
appeared before me on the relatively minor charge 
that he had forged and negotiated a government 
check in the amount of $60 which had been mis- 
delivered to his address. The defendant entered a 
plea of guilty and through his counsel offered to 
make restitution. Despite the small amount in- 
volved, I ordered a presentence investigation fol- 
lowing my usual practice in pleas of guilty. This 
man had a clear record with the exception of one 
minor infraction some years previously. His coun- 
sel indicated that he was a married man, a college 
graduate, and economically well employed. How- 
ever, the presentence investigation revealed a long 
background of conflict between this young man 
and his parents and symptoms of extremely dis- 
turbing behavior showed up early in the investi- 
gation. He had misrepresented himself to numer- 
ous employers, claiming professional training in 
highly technical skills for which he was employed, 
only to be subsequently discharged when his in- 
competency was discovered. 

This defendant had fabricated so many lies 
about his background and capacities that the pro- 
bation officer suspected a mental breakdown. The 
defendant himself found it difficult to distinguish 
facts from fancy in relating his prior background, 
and a referral was made to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration mental hygiene clinic since the probation 
office investigation revealed that he was a veteran 
and had displayed signs of instability while in the 
service. The psychiatric report indicated that the 
man was not psychotic, was competent, but was 
suffering from an anxiety state and had other 
symptoms of personality disorder needing atten- 
tion and counseling service. 

During the course of interviews with this man 
the probation officer discovered sources of anxiety 
resulting from the defendant’s attempt to main- 
tain an illusion created at the time of his marriage 
that he was a professional man with high earning 
capacities. This he did in order to retain the af- 
fection of a highly educated and very talented 
woman. His efforts to conceal from her his actual 
inadequacies, educationally and otherwise, had 
resulted in this web of falsehoods and misrepre- 
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sentations. By the time the matter was disposed 
of he had faced reality and agreed to work with 
the probation officer in helping his wife to under- 
stand his problems. She proved to be a source of 
great strength and understanding. The disposi- 
tion was therefore probation. 

Today this man is cooperating with the officer 
in casework counseling and is making progress 
toward developing a sense of reality. For the first 
time in 10 years he is employed occupationally in 
a skill within his capacity. Indications are that 
the marriage is on a much firmer basis and that 
the future for this family is hopeful. Had the 
court sentenced this man or fined him and released 
him forthwith, it is very evident that his personal 
and family problems would have continued, ulti- 
mately perhaps resulting in a broken home or 
serious crime. 

In contrast to this case may I cite one in which 
the defendant entered a plea of guilty to a serious 
interstate theft conspiracy charge. He had a prior 
record including prison incarceration and, judg- 
ing from the nature of his offense and his prior 
record, probation seemed out of the question. 
However, in keeping with what I firmly believe to 
be sound policy in all cases, a presentence investi- 
gation was requested. When completed the report 
reflected a dismaying picture of early parental 
neglect and abuse at the hands of an alcoholic 
mother, a criminally inclined father, and assorted 
irresponsible relatives. However, a significant de- 
velopment was noted. There was evidence of a 
fundamental change of attitude which had taken 
place during a rather lengthy period between the 
date of offense, and his apprehension and trial. 
An attachment and later marriage to a fine girl 
and the beginning of a sound work record had 
occurred. As the probation officer remarked: “It 
appeared that for the first time in his life this man 
had a home he could call his own and adequate 
incentives to motivate him toward a law-abiding 
life.” Probation was granted and latest informa- 
tion indicates that this man is now the father of 
a child, continues to respond well under super- 
vision, and seems to have accomplished a genuine 
rehabilitation. 

These two instances in my opinion demonstrate 
the wisdom of a complete presentence investiga- 
tion and report in all cases. 

Supplementing the presentence investigation 
report are a number of other sources of informa- 
tion which are valuable. The use of psychiatrists 
in the evaluation of competency or sanity is, of 
course, commonly utilized in the handling of seri- 


ously pathologic or abnormal individuals. Courts 
seem gradually to be coming to understand the 
value of psychiatrists as impartial experts ap- 
pointed by the courts to assist in evaluating men- 
tal capacities or deviations among offenders. The 
highly dramatic battle of the experts in jury trials 
where one psychiatrist may assert one theory as 
prevailing in the situation and another psychia- 
trist may contradict him, is giving way to the ap- 
pointment by the court of objective experts. Dr. 
Manfred Guttmacher and Professor Henry Wei- 
hofen in their recent excellent book, Psychiatry 
and the Law, have shown that in those states such 
as Massachusetts under the Briggs Law, and in 
many other jurisdictions, the battles of experts 
are gradually passing from the court scene -in 
deference to the more objective scientific use of 
experts appointed by the court or by stipulation 
of the prosecutor and the defense counsel. In the 
federal courts under Rule 35 the selection of im- 
partial experts by the courts is becoming more 
common. 

The courts also can have access to expert infor- 
mation in other areas of the medical field from 
physicians generally and in the spiritual realm 
from men of the cloth. Frequently information 
from such sources is contained in presentence 
reports submitted by probation officers. 

A judge should also be guided by the nature of 
information collected by agents investigating the 
original offense. Such information is of particular 
value when collected by investigative agencies 
which maintain high standards of professional 
personnel and which investigations are frequently 
comprehensive and thorough with considerable 
information about the background and attitudes 
of the offender. Naturally the court must remem- 
ber that the investigative agency and the prose- 
cutor often tend to think largely in terms of im- 
prisonment as the natural disposition in the sen- 
tencing of offenders. Law-enforcement agencies 
are not expected to be skilled in the interpretation 
of motives and evaluation of capacities for reha- 
bilitation. 

Deterrence.—Let us now consider my third ap- 
proach to the process of arriving at a decision in 
sentencing. This is the factor of deterrence. No 
court can ignore the factor of deterrence in evalu- 
ating a sentence. At the same time the concept of 
deterrence probably has been highly overrated 
and more and more scientific information is now 
being brought to bear on this aspect of court dis- 
positions. 
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Most of you are no doubt familiar with the re- 
search of Dr. Thorsten Sellin on the deterrent as- 
pect of capital punishment. He seems to have 
shown rather conclusively that murder rates in 
those states which invoke capital punishment are 
no lower than murder rates in those states which 
do not have capital punishment. I have also noted 
with interest the recent report of the British 
Royal Commission on the subject of capital pun- 
ishment in that country. Although the commis- 
sion does not recommend the abolition of capital 
punishment, since that was not within its author- 
ity, the impact of its findings indicates that no 
system of justice should be based upon an unreal- 
istic belief in the value of deterrence. The Direc- 
tor of our Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, Henry P. Chandler, has ably ex- 
pressed this dilemma as follows: 

So the judge sentencing a convicted offender has to 
decide in the first place whether, aside from the effect 
of the sentence on him, something in the way of an ex- 
ample is necessary as a deterrent to others. Often this 
makes it necessary when there is a breach of official 
trust or palpable violation of the duty owed by a citi- 
zen to his government, such as for the payment of taxes, 
rendering of military service, or most of all loyalty, for 
a court to impose a severe penalty even though it is 
satisfied that without it the individual would not com- 
mit another offense. These are only some of the offenses 
in which example may be an important element to be 
considered in the sentence. In the much greater propor- 
tion of cases in which the offenders are little known, and 
what happens to them is not a matter of public note, the 
controlling consideration with most judges, and it is 
believed rightly, is what treatment will be most likely to 
bring about the rehabilitation of the offender. To this 
one qualification must be added: that some offenders 
may present such a menace at the time if left at large, 
that a period of imprisonment is necessary even though 
the disadvantages of it are recognized.* 

Certainly we all understand human nature well 
enough to know that deterrence is an effective 
preventive device. To certain classes of individuals 
who respond in rather normal ways to the thought 
of being punished or fined for violating a traffic 
regulation, for engaging in business or financial 
malpractices, or evading the draft, punishment 
has a reality value. In this area individualization 
of the offender cannot always be the prime con- 
cern. Statistics of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons indicate that recidivism rates among bank 
embezzlers, income tax violators, and similar of- 
fenders are very low. In terms of rehabilitation 
most such offenders might well be placed on pro- 
bation. Unless additional evidence is adduced, 
however, the court must assume that penal con- 
finement for some among this class of offenders 
tends to deter others from similar violations. 

3 Henry P. Chandler, ‘Latter-Day Procedures in the Sentencing and 


Treatment of Offenders in the Federal Courts,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 
March 1952, p. 5. 


In the case of draft evasion the federal court is 
frequently confronted with the individual who 
violates the law as a matter of principle and for 
whom there is no question of rehabilitation but 
only a question of enforcing conformity to the will 
of the public in the face of individual nonconform- 
ity which may be based on the conscientious be- 
lief in a particular mode of behavior. Such of- 
fenders may range from draft dodgers to mere ec- 
centric nonconformists, but they must be sen- 
tenced as examples; otherwise, human nature 
being what it is, we would most assuredly be faced 
with great numbers of our less stable citizens 
seeking ways and means to avoid military service. 
Sentencing in such instances tends to be primarily 
punitive with deterrent overtones. We know, too, 
that for some individual offenders the shock of 
punitive confinements serves to deter them from 
future offenses. It is possible that this approach 
to sentencing is effective only with those offenders 
who have relatively intact personalities and who 
experience strong feelings of guilt and chagrin 
over an offense. 

Retribution.—Our fourth and final considera- 
tion influencing sentence is the factor of retribu- 
tion. The theory of retribution is, of course, 
closely related to the theory of deterrence but per- 
haps has an even earlier origin in the history of 
jurisprudence. I suppose no reaction among hu- 
mam beings is more basic or more easily aroused 
than the desire for revenge when injured. Chris- 
tianity with its philosophy of forgiveness has done 
much to mitigate the primitive demand for retri- 
bution and certainly has modified the ancient law 
of an “eye for an eye.” But law and custom still 
support this concept of retribution and at times 
the court itself cannot escape this factor. Are 
there not crimes so revolting and at which public 
indignation and outrage are so aroused as to de- 
mand an element of retribution in sentencing? 
Such cases hopefully are few, but in areas of trea- 
son, sadistic kidnaping, murder, or other atrocious 
crime the maximum penalty under the law may 
and frequently should be imposed with little re- 
gard to the individual’s possible rehabilitation. 
Have not some of our ablest psychiatrists pointed 
out the validity of the collective sense of injustice 
and outrage on the part of a community against 
an offender whose crime is so revolting and in- 
comprehensible to the group that the common- 
wealth demands at least an element of retribu- 
tion? This is a difficult area in which to evaluate 
the effects and purposes of sentencing. Fortu- 
nately, for those of us living in democracies such 
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sentences are written into the law and are to be 
imposed by the court only when the enforcement 
of the law appears to be furthered by imposition 
of the maximum penalty. 

The danger in the theory of retribution is, of 
course, that sentences so motivated become the 
rule rather than the exception. Here it behooves all 
judges to examine their own prejudices, their own 
feelings about certain kinds of crime, and their 
own personal reactions to individual offenders 
lest retribution become an unconscious or sub- 
jective element in sentencing at the expense of the 
more scientific motives of correction and rehabili- 
tation. 


Other Factors Entering into the Sentence 


In addition to the factors of protection of so- 
ciety, rehabilitation, deterrence, and retribution, 
which we have briefly summarized, there are other 
factors which enter into sentencing. We might 
term these factors as those which lie beyond the 
merits of the case. These considerations have to 
do with a particular judge’s own set convictions 
toward a special kind of offense; toward a certain 
economic or social class; toward certain religious, 
or racial groups; toward a set of moral, religious, 
or ethical principles which he may possess. We 
might say in summary that sentencing may 
be affected by a host of subjective attitudes 
and feelings that an individual judge may have 
toward the offender before the bench. 

In addition to these subjective factors there 
are external factors which have no particular 
scientific bearing on the case but which do influ- 
ence sentencing. I need only mention the matter 
of publicity. Judges are human beings. Some are 
less influenced by public opinion than others. But 
certainly the press exerts great influence upon the 
whole process of justice in our democracy and 
judges must be constantly alert to prejudiced or 
hysterical attitudes of the community which may 
be reflected in the press concerning individual 
cases at hand. 


Inequalities in Sentencing 


The tremendous variance in the nature of sen- 
tences imposed by separate jurisdictions indicates 
the need for greater utilization of scientific knowl- 
edge about the effects of individualized sentences. 


4United States Department of Justice: Attorney General’s Survey 
of Release Procedures, ‘Probation,’ Vol. II, pp. 470-71, edited by 
Wayne L. Morse. 

5 Casper Platt, “The Judge and the Probation Officer: A Team for 
Justice,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1952, pp. 4-5. 

® Helen D. Pigeon, Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice. 
New York: National Probation and Parole Association, 1942, p. 77. 


One of the problems is the lack of adequate docu- 
mentation of just what sentence is optimum for a 
particular offender under a particular violation. 
One of the most comprehensive reports on this 
subject is that contained in the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures published in 1938, 
in which there is a section based on interviews 
with some 270 judges showing great discrepancy 
in sentencing practices. As the editor of this re- 
port comments: 
The sentencing records of many judges as well as the 
judges’ own statements concerning their sentencing 
practices show the presence of arbitrary variances and 


numerous highly subjective factors and personal biases 
in the imposing of sentence.‘ 


James V. Bennett, director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons, at a conference of federal 
judges in 1952 presented some very interesting 
figures and case histories showing widely diver- 
gent sentences imposed by federal judges for sim- 
ilar offenses. There appeared to be little justifica- 
tion for some of the gross discrepancies in the 
cases cited where offenders with similar social 
and economic backgrounds committing similar 
offenses received sentences varying from fines to 
lengthy imprisonment. Such practices complicate 
the problems of the prison administrator as well 
as inhibit rehabilitation programs. 

One of my colleagues on the federal bench, 
Judge Casper Platt, has summarized this problem 
well in stating that: 

Some judges have the idea that by looking at the ac- 
cused they could tell what should be done . . . Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Many defendants, es- 
pecially those who are first offenders, are in a frenzy of 
fear when they appear before the court. The more 
hardened type, such as confidence men, appear at ease. 
It is obvious that in neither case will the appearance or 
the statements of the defendant serve as a reliable 
guide to the disposition of the case.® 
The answer to this question is as complex as the 

handling of human relations in any area, but is 
more dramatically outlined in the courtroom. 

To correct inequities in sentencing there are 
those who go so far as to say that the two judicial 
functions, trial and disposition, should be divorced 
entirely. Under this plan once the judge has per- 
formed his duty as presiding officer at the trial 
and guilt is established the disposition would be 
turned over to a sentencing board composed of 
experts in the field of sociology, psychiatry, social 
work, and psychology. Under this theory, say the 
advocates of this process, the rights of individuals 
could be safeguarded by review or appeal and al- 
ways by the right of legal counsel.* Although this 
is an interesting theory it is so foreign to Anglo- 
American concepts of the judicial process and the 
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assessment of individual responsibility on the part 
of the judge that I doubt its value. 

The other, and I think more reasonable, ap- 
proach to this problem resides in the combina- 
tion of better methods for selecting judges; basic 
revision and, if possible, some standardization of 
criminal code penalties available to courts; the 
judicious use of indeterminate sentences; and the 
creation of specialized adult and youth authori- 
ties to which the courts may commit offenders. 


Recent Innovations in Sentencing and Treatment 


The trend toward such administrative devices 
to aid in the diagnosis, interpretation, ffeatment 
planning, and actual rehabilitation of offenders is 
clearly evident. All of us are familiar with the ex- 
perience of California and a number of other 
states which have enacted legislation to empower 
courts to commit offenders to such authorities. 
Currently the federal courts are embarking on a 
new program under the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act passed by the 81st Congress and certi- 
fied for operation by the Attorney General in Jan- 
uary of this year. This Act emerged after long and 
thorough study of the general subject of punish- 
ment for crime by a committee of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. The purpose of 
this Act (Title 18, U.S.C. 5005-5025) as set forth 
in the House report “is to substitute for retribu- 
tive punishment methods of training and treat- 
ment designed to correct and prevent antisocial 
tendencies.” 

The new Act does not deprive the sentencing 
judge of his power to sentence a youth offender to 
a fixed term of confinement as provided under the 
Criminal Code, nor alter his power to place a 
youth offender on probation. But it places another 
valuable tool in the hands of the sentencing judge, 
and our future experience with this new tool will 
be of profound import. 

As I have indicated earlier, no such program 
can succeed without a truly adequate treatment 
center and competent youth authority. We are ad- 
vised that the diagnostic and treatment center at 
Ashland, Kentucky, has just acquired the services 
of an outstanding psychiatrist and a staff of well 
qualified classification and treatment experts, in- 
cluding sound casework counseling and vocational 
guidance personnel. 

If such a program succeeds, the knowledge and 
experience gained in the more scientific handling 


7 Paul W. Tappan, informal report to guests and members of the 
University of Chicago Law School, Chicago, Ill., April 26, 1954, on work 
of the American Law Institute’s Committee on Restatement of the Crim- 
inal Code. 


of offenders will inevitably point to the need for 
similar flexible sentencing procedures for adult 
offenders, whatever their chronological ages may 
be. The new act does not concern federal juvenile 
offenders, who will continue to be handled under 
the flexible procedures provided by the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is apparent that the 
need for more scientific sentencing procedures is 
recognized and experimental efforts are being 
made to implement such needs. 


Some Aids to Systematic Sentencing 


We are in an era of transition in which the 
court’s traditional preoccupation with the crimi- 
nal offense and its exact expiation is yielding to an 
enlightened concern for the individual offender. 
Sentencing is no longer a minor routine aspect of 
the court process. Judges, legal scholars, bar as- 
sociations, social scientists, and the general public 
have become vitally concerned with sentencing. 
Courts are therefore faced with the reality of pre- 
dicting the effects of the various sentences avail- 
able to them. In a real sense the modern criminal 
court judge is involved in predicting criminality. 
He must therefore have at his disposal all the tools 
known to the social scientist which can be adapted 
to the evaluation and treatment of antisocial be- 
havior. 

I suggest that progress toward more systematic 
sentencing procedures can be accelerated in the 
following ways: 

First, through a continuing revision of criminal 
codes which will lead to greater standardization 
of penalties and greater flexibility in their use by 
improved rules of criminal procedure. In this re- 
gard the Judicial Conference of the United States 
through its revision of the rules of criminal pro- 
cedure and its continuing review of the criminal 
code has made sound progress. Various state com- 
missions and legislative research departments are 
studying this problem. The American Law Insti- 
tute, with its attempt at a grand restatement of 
the law, is currently working on a restatement of 
the criminal code. Early indications are that an 
entirely new approach to the reclassification of 
felonies in relation to punishments will be recom- 
mended.’ 

Secondly, through a much broader and more in- 
telligent use of administrative and quasi-admini- 
strative sentencing practices. Here, by the devices 
of probation and indefinite commitments to special 
adult or youth authorities will we achieve more 
scientific results. The screening of offenders for 
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specialized sentencing must be thorough and ac- 
curate. Better probation systems and improved 
diagnostic and treatment facilities must be sought. 
Justice becomes a hollow shell if the law pre- 
scribes a remedy but the legislature neglects its 
implementation. The entire battery of tools known 
to the psychiatrist, the criminologist, the social 
worker, and the psychologist must be furnished 
the courts if the prediction and treatment of crim- 
inality is to progress. 

Thirdly, lawyers must be trained in more than 
the technicalities of the law. It is evident from 
the ferment reflected in some of our law journals 
and among law school administrators that greater 
attention must be given to integrating the law 
with all the social sciences. The law is a social 
science, perhaps the oldest social science known 
to mankind. But it must incorporate unto itself 
knowledge from the newer social sciences of soci- 
ology, psychology, anthropology, and psychiatry. 

Finally, there must be persistent and continuing 
research into the role of judicial decision. What 
are the consequences of sentencing? What kinds 
of offenders can be rehabilitated? What are the 
best techniques for their rehabilitation? Is pun- 
ishment effective? I note in the current issue of 
Harper’s Magazine an article terming our prisons 
the enemy of society. What of our traditional 
faith in deterrence? Has not the magnificent re- 
port of the British Royal Commission on Capital 


8 John Bartlow Martin, ‘‘Prison: The Enemy of Society,” Harper’s 
Magazine, April 1954, pp. 29-38. 


Punishment leveled a devastating barrage of fac- 
tual evidence against our comfortable reliance 
upon deterrence as a cure for crime? Yet, on all 
sides, courts, faced with practical daily necessity 
of sentencing offenders, are beset by conflicts of 
theory and practice. It is easy to assail the courts 
and to vilify judges for being less than angels 
with clairvoyant vision. The conflict of theories 
among all varieties of social scientists as to the 
best method for the treatment of offenders is still 
reflected in the literature. Far more importantly 
the general public is not yet fully aware of the 
effectiveness of those scientific measures we do 
possess. In the field of medicine if a remedy fails 
it is discarded. To cure or fail to cure a physical 
illness is a dramatic and more easily controlled 
process. To cure or not to cure criminal behavior 
is fraught with a vast array of complexities; yet 
we know that retribution, penal confinement, and 
deterrence have not solved the problem. Recidi- 
vism rates are alarming, and the public must be 
educated to the possibilities of other more scienti- 
fic remedies than mere penal confinement. Here 
research and education will play a most important 
part, and the courts and the law which tend to re- 
flect the attitudes of the community will be freer 
to experiment and improve the treatment of of- 
fenders. We must have support for enlightened 
programs of correctional treatment. Thus through 
a combined frontal attack will come progress in 
the science of sentencing. 


One of the most important problems in the administration of criminal 
justice is that involved in the imposition of sentence. The old Gilbert and 
Sullivan theory of making the punishment fit the crime has seemed in later 
years to have been discarded by those who have attempted to approach the 
problem of sentence intelligently, although occasionally it is still virile and 
approved in some places. The modern approach would seem to he that the 
primary and basic purpose in sentencing the convicted offender is to protect 
the community and to make an effort to rehabilitate the criminal rather 
than to impose merely a penalty on the offender for the fact of his misdeed. 


, —MATTHEW F. MCGUIRE and ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
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The Federal Youth Corrections Act in Operation 


By GEORGE J. REED 
Chairman, Youth Correction Division, United States Board of Parole 


URING THE PAST HALF CENTURY much prog- 
D gress has been made in our efforts to find 

new and better methods of dealing with ju- 
venile and youthful offenders. Our objectives have 
become more clearly defined as individualized 
treatment methods have replaced older mass con- 
cepts. 

Since the establishment of the first juvenile 
court in 1899 a specialized juvenile court proce- 
dure has evolved. It is not uniform everywhere in 
the United States, but its central emphasis is upon 
care and correction rather than upon custody and 
punishment. Such courts have informalized their 
procedures. Many are administered in close rela- 
tionship to clinics where efforts are made to get at 
the cause of the juvenile’s behavior so that a 
wiser disposition can be made of him than would 
be possible without clinical knowledge. 

Clinical study and prehearing investigations 
are now recognized features of juvenile court and 
correctional agency programs. Their purpose is to 
individualize treatment. Some proponents of this 
view have overemphasized permissiveness. They 
have insisted that it is impossible to change basic 
attitudes or reeducate the individual unless he is 
given almost unlimited freedom of choice. Since 
reeducation aims to change the system of values 
and beliefs of an individual, to change it so as to 
bring it in line with society at large, one might 
ask whether it is logical to expect this change to 
be made by the subjects themselves. The fact that 
change in basic attitudes often occurs in the cor- 
rectional setting when the individual gain insight 
from experiences in a controlled environment can- 
not be overlooked. 

The Youth Correction Division of the United 
States Board of Parole’ recognizes this. It recog- 
nizes the value of individualization, so long a 
characteristic of the juvenile court movement. It 
recognizes individual differences in offenders. It 
recognizes that some youth offenders need to be 

1 Public Law 865, 8ist Congress, created a new Board of Parole, in- 
creasing the membership from five to eight members. It also provides 
parent gad treatment and rehabilitation of youth offenders under 


3 John R. Ellingston, Protecting Our Children From Criminal Careers, 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1948. pp. 13-15. 


removed from society for a time if their commu- 
nities are to be protected and if effective steps are 
to be taken to restore the youth to usefulness. 

In other words, like the juvenile court move- 
ment, the Youth Correction Division is neither 
soft nor tough, but is interested in the offender as 
an individual and in the causes of his behavior. 
Thomas Mott Osborne once wrote, “We do not 
shudder when we think of a man with a broken leg 
being sent to the hospital for we know that he will 
not come out with two broken legs, or if he has a 
strained tendon that he will come out with a com- 
pound fracture. Yet, unfortunately, that is about 
what we traditionally feel will happen to the mor- 
ally and physically traumatized man who is sent 
to prison.” The need to remove the cause of mis- 
behavior is primary, whether we are seeking to 
restore to good behavior the individual who has 
already broken the law or whether we are looking 
at the broad problem of prevention. For centuries 
our society recognized only one cause of antisocial 
behavior—willful choice by the individual. A per- 
son breaks the law solely because he chooses to do 
so. This theory shaped and still underlies our tra- 
ditional criminal law with its fixed sentences and 
the concept of punishment-to-fit-the-crime. It still 
influences the attitude of the public toward of- 
fenders, of many parents toward their children, 
and of many teachers toward their pupils. Yet 
science has long since found this basic theory in- 
adequate. It does not explain for instance why 
some individuals begin to steal only after suffering 
a brain lesion, some injury, or some disease such as 
encephalitis. It fails to account for the accidental 
or situational offender, or the youth who is the 
product of a warped and twisted environment.® 


Links With Youth Authority Concepts 


The Youth Correction Division may be traced 
to another source. Nearly 15 years ago, after con- 
siderable interdisciplinary collaboration and under 
the supervision of the American Law Institute, a 
“model act” was drafted which was first imple- 
mented with the creation of the California Youth 
Authority in 1941. As outlined in the model youth 
corrections act, the authority was not conceived as 
a program for juveniles. Rather it was designed to 
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provide more effective control over and rehabilita- 
tion for youthful offenders in the somewhat neg- 
lected age group between 16 to 21 years, many of 
whom have traditionally been handled as adult 
criminals. Special circumstances led to the exten- 
sion of youth authority jurisdiction in California 
to juvenile correctional institutions in 1942 and 
prompted the legislature to apply the same prin- 
ciples to younger delinquents as well. As 2 result 
the California Youth Authority was given respon- 
sibility for offenders from childhood up to 21 years 
of age. 

For awhile the development of the Youth Au- 
thority in California was very greatly handicapped 
by the inroads of World War II on budget, mate- 
rials, and professional staff. Gradually the Author- 
ity received more liberal appropriations and the 
program picked up speed. By the end of 1950 the 
basic pattern of the youth authority was enacted 
with several administrative innovations in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Massachusetts, ‘and Texas. 
Since 1950 several other states have moved to 
create similar programs. These have included the 
states of Washington, Kentucky, and Arizona. 
Still other states are reported to be considering 
similar legislation. 

Although there are substantive and procedural! 
differences in the laws of those states having spe- 
cial provisions for youth offenders, and although 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act has unique 
features of its own, there are nevertheless many 
common features in these plans. Each of the pro- 
grams is dedicated to the idea of individual 
study of the offender, using up-to-date diagnostic 
methods. They aim to provide appropriate treat- 
ment, not for a specific period of time (as in fixed 
sentences meted out by criminal courts), but as 
individually required. Such treatment is to be af- 
forded either in the community through contact 
with trained probation staff members, through 
guided utilization of community resources, or else 
in several types of institutions. These institutions 
utilize a classification and screening procedure so 
that criminally sophisticated youth are not 
brought into intimate contact with the novice. In 
the institutions education, training, and counsel- 
ing techniques also are applied to the individual 
only after his problems and personality patterns 
have fully been explored in a diagnostic work-up. 
To the extent feasible, the authorities attempt to 


418 U.S.C. 5005-5024. 

5 For a statement of this development, see Orie L. Phillips, ‘The 
Federal Youth Corrections Act,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1951, pp. 
3-4; James V. Bennett, “Blueprinting the New Youth Corrections Pro- 
gram,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1951, p. 5. . 


provide a corrective program in the community 
rather than in the more rigid artifical atmosphere 
of an institution. 


ie Federal Youth Corrections Act 


Background.—Public Law 865, or the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act,* was passed by the 81st 
Congress and approved by the President on Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. Very recently the Attorney Gen- 
eral has taken steps to implement the youth act, 
and on August 7, 1953, under the authority of this 
law, President Eisenhower appointed the reorgan- 
ized Federal Board of Parole. On October 2, 1953, 
designations to the Youth Division of the Federal 
Board of Parole were made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. In launching the new federal youth program, 
Mr. Brownell described it as a progressive and for- 
ward looking law which provides a tool for aiding 
youth who come into conflict with federal law. 

The Federal Youth Corrections Act is the cul- 
mination of a 10-year effort by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States and its committee on 
punishment for crime to secure the enactment of 
legislation that would provide means and methods 
of training and treatment of federal youth of- 
fenders who are not proper subjects for proba- 
tion. 

Objectives and applicability—The Act defines 
a youth offender as a person under the age of 22 at 
the time of conviction. It defines treatment as cor- 
rective and preventive guidance and training des- 
ignated to protect the public by assisting the 
offender to find ways and means of developing 
socially acceptable habit patterns. A punitive sys- 
tem is interested only in what an offender has 
done. A treatment system wants to know, in addi- 
tion, why he or she committed the offense. So the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act directs the Youth 
Division and the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
through its institutions and diagnostic centers to 
explore the personality and life experiences of 
every new commitment “forthwith.” Diagnosis 
must determine a youngster’s I.Q., his academic 
achievement level, and his areas of retardation. It 
must discover his special interests, his strengths, 
and his weaknesses. 

On January 19, 1954, the Attorney General an- 
nounced the availability of facilities for the cus- 
tody, study, and treatment of offenders committed 
under the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act. 
For the present, facilities are available for the 
Judicial Districts of the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth (except for the Districts of Texas 
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and Louisiana), Sixth, and Seventh Circuits. The 
area thus included is east of the Mississippi River 
with the exception of the District of Columbia. The 
availability of facilities for youth offenders from 
the remaining districts will be announced at a 
later date. 

Relation to the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act.—The Attorney General has stated that a 
juvenile who violates a federal law between his 
17th and 18th birthdays may be proceeded against 
as a juvenile delinquent or may be prosecuted as 
a youth offender under regular criminal procedure 
without prior approval of the Attorney General] if 
(a) the current offense and record of previous de- 
linquency indicate a need for a longer period of 
correctional treatment than is possible under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act® or under the 
statute violated; or if (b) the current offense is 
serious and the offender has a record of being pre- 
viously committed to a penal or correctional insti- 
tution. 

Unlike the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
which provides for the special handling of the of- 
fender from the time of arrest until disposition by 
the court, the Youth Corrections Act contemplates 
regular criminal procedure. It may be invoked 
against all offenders under the age of 22 who have 
attained their 17th birthday. 

Procedure upon conviction.— After the convic- 
tion of a youth offender the court may: 

1. Suspend imposition or execution of sentence 
and place the youth offender on probation, for 
which purpose the Probation Act is available. 

2. Sentence the youth offender, in lieu of a defi- 
nite term, to the custody of the Attorney General 
for treatment and supervision until discharge by 
the Youth Correction Division (Section 5010(b) ). 
Such a committed youth offender may be released 
under supervision at any time by the Youth Cor- 
rection Division. He must be released under super- 
vision upon expiration of 4 years from date of con- 
viction and must be unconditionally discharged 
upon expiration of 6 years from the date of convic- 
tion (Section 5017(c) ). 

3. Sentence the youth offender to the custody 
of the Attorney General for any term of imprison- 
ment authorized by the statute under which the 
youth offender stands convicted if it feels that the 
youth would not derive the maximum benefit from 
treatment by the Youth Division before expiration 
of 6 years from the date of conviction (Section 


© 18 U.S.C. 5031-5037. 


5010(c)). Such a committed youth offender may 
be released under supervision at any time by the 
Youth Correction Division. He must be released 
under supervision not later than 2 years before 
expiration of the term imposed by the court. He 
may be unconditionally discharged 1 year later 
and must be unconditionally discharged on or 
before expiration of the maximum term imposed 
(Section 5017 (d) ). 

4. Sentence the youth under any other appli- 
cable penalty provision if the court finds that the 
offender will not derive benefit from treatment 
under Sections 5010(a) or (b) (Section 5010 
(d) ). The offender will then be eligible for parole 
and conditional release under laws applicable to 
general prisoners. 

5. Commit the youth offender to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and study at 
a classification center if the court desires addi- 
tional information as to whether the youth of- 
fender will benefit from treatment under Section 
5010(b) or (c). Within 60 days from the date of 
the order or such additional period as the court 
may grant, the Youth Correction Division shall 
report its findings to the court (Section 5010(e) ). 

When a youth is committed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral under any of the above provisions, he will usu- 
ally be sent first to the classification center that 
is being developed at the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Ashland, Kentucky. There a complete 
study of the youth offender will be made. The law 
requires that, in the absence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances, this study be completed within 30 
days. The classification center will then forward to 
the director of the Bureau of Prisons and to the 
Youth Division a report of its findings on the 
youthful offender and its recommendations as to 
his treatment. 

At the time of the original hearing before the 
Youth Division, the law gives great latitude to the 
Division and to the director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons in determining the proper type of treatment. 
The youth can be: 

(a) Released under supervision immediately ; 

(b) Transferred to a small open-type federal 
youth institution, including the forestry camp at 
Natural Bridge, Virginia; 

(c) Continued for prevocational or educational 
training in the Ashland youth center; or 

(d) Transferred to a larger federal youth in- 
stitution with a more general type of program. 

These elections make possible a wide variation 
in custody and treatment to fit the needs of the in- 
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dividual youth offender. Their goal is to protect 
society better and to retrain the youth more effec- 
tively. A flow chart showing operations under the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act is given on page 13. 


Coordination in Corrections 


Recently a young man appeared before the 
Youth Division of the Board of Parole and his case 
very clearly demonstrates the value of coordina- 
tion in correctional work at all levels. We shall 
call this young man Robert. 


Robert is a 21-year-old youth serving a commitment 
under the Federe] Youth Corrections Act. He was in 
difficulty with the military in 1951 for desertion, and for 
this he received a 1 year sentence in the disciplinary 
barracks at Fort Lcavenworth. After 3 months he was 
restored to active duty. He admits that while drinking 
he stole a car in Pawnee, Oklahoma, and drove it to 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Robert’s parents w2re never married. His mother was 
14 years of age at the time he was born. He was placed 
in a children’s home in Ohio through the juvenile court. 
His father is reported to have been killed 2 vears later 
while working in the mines. Robert had not seen his 
mother since he was an infant until he returned from 
Korea, when she was located through the assistance of 
the American Red Cross. He began to correspond with 
his mother, and when he returned from overseas he went 
to live with her and with his stepfather. The stepfather, 
a mail carrier, made it very clear to him that he was 
not welcome in the home. It was soon after this second 
rejection bv his mother that he became involved in the 
current offense. He has never known a normal home sit- 
uation. 

Because of nightmares and insomnia coupled with 
“nervous spells,” Robert was seen at his own request by 
the institutional psychiatrist. He had an extensive com- 
bat record as a platoon leader in Korea and had seen 
much action. He was twice wounded during his army 
service. He had no “nervous” trouble until he was on his 
way back to the States. Since then he began to have 
nightmares when scenes of his action in Korea were re- 
lived. He awoke from these shaking and frightened. His 
bunkmates told him that he talked and hollered a great 
deal in his sleep. 

The psychiatric report states in part: “This boy is 
oriented in three spheres and no signs of a psychosis are 
present. His retention, recall, and memory are “uite ade- 
quate. His judgment is adequate. He seems to have no 
insight into the emotional cause of his illness, which is 
quite understandable. A sodium amythal (deep sleep) 
interview was conducted, during which he talked at great 
length about his experiences in Korea, feeling that he 
was somehow responsible for the death of a great num- 
ber of men under his command. He felt that one platoon 
was lost because of neglect on his part. The military rec- 
ords, however, fail to substantiate his guilt feeling. He 
expresses great resentment toward his stepfather and 
his mother. He also expresses resentment toward the 
world in general for his having been born an orphan.” 

After the initial psychiatric interview the psvchiatrist 
had several psychotherapy sessions with Robert and 
helved him achieve a measure of understanding into his 
own nersonality and his reactions. The doctor was also 
able to interpret to him that as a young adult he had to 
stand on his own two feet and fid himself of infantile 
yearnings which, in large part, lay at the root of his 
antisocial habit patterns. 

At the time Robert anpeared before the Youth Divi- 
sion of the Parole Board he appeard to be very well ad- 
justed, had made a good record in the institution, and 
seemed well poised. Friends in another state had visited 
him at the institution and were helping him to secure a 
job in their community. They vlanned to share their 
home with him. The Division annroved this varole plan. 
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In this case institutionalization without psychi- 
atric treatment could have resulted in great harm. 
However, with the skilled treatment afforded 
Robert, the outlook is reasonably good for a satis- 
factory adjustment in society. If this young man 
had been sentenced under regular procedure and 
without reference to the treatment latitudes made 
possible by the Youth Corrections Act, the results 
could have been far less hopeful than they now 
appear. 


Control and Supervision 


Since a primary objective of the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act is to rehabilitate the individual, a 
periodic review of his adjustment is presented and 
evaluated by the professional staff. The Youth 
Division studies these and interviews the com- 
mitted youth offender at least once annually. How- 
ever, at any time during the year that the institu- 
tional classification committee feels a youth is 
ready for release and his institutional adjustment 
shows a basic change in attitudes, he may be 
brought before the Division for an earlier hearing. 
Thus, a youth finds that he is not “just serving 
time’’ but is, in fact, himself the one who really 
determines by his own attitudes and adjustment 
the date of his release. This procedure permits an 
earlier-than-usual release date for youths who 
apply themselves and a longer-than-usual term 
for individuals who are emotionally disturbed or 
who are hostile toward the program and toward 
society in general. 

Arrangements have been completed with the 
federal probation system to supervise “committed 
youth offenders” who are released on parole and 
to give periodic reports to the Youth Division on 
the adjustment of the parolee. 

Authority is granted in the Youth Act for the 
Division to “purge” the record of youth offenders 
who, after 1 year of release under supervision, are 
given an unconditional discharge prior to the ex- 
piration of their maximum sentences. This is a 
very great advantage to the youth and will be 
given very thorough consideration by the Youth 
Division before it is extended in any given case. 


Conclusion 


in considering the newer proposals for handling 
the youth offender, Judge Jacob M. Braude wrote 
in 1948: “From preliminary reports, the indica- 
tions are that progress is being made. The next 5 
or 10 years will tell more of the story. In the mean- 
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time, those who think along these lines have work 
to do.’’? 


Judge Braude stated even better than he knew 
the challenge that is before the federal agencies 
undertaking this new procedure. I am sure that it 


7 op. cit. 
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wiil take all of the next 5 to 10 years before we 
shall be able to determine just how successful this 
approach will be in meeting the needs of our youth- 
ful offenders. The old truism that “the more one 
studies the problem the less one is sure” certainly 
applies to the field of youthful crime. 


A Positive Approach to Interviewing 


By EDWARD L. FLEMMING, ED. D. 
Director, Child Guidance and Speech Correction Clinic, Jacksonville, Florida 


tionship which exists between two persons 
who are working toward the common resolu- 
tion of a problem. The interview is basic for it 
alone provides for a growth experience in which 
the positive elements are stressed and the nega- 
tive elements minimized. All other factors such 
as the case history, medical records, and psycho- 
logical reports are merely contributory factors 
which aid in the interviewing process. 
Strang states, “The interview in itself must be 
a warm, dynamic face to face relationship in 
which the individual is helped to develop insights 
that lead to self-realization.”! If the counselor is 
to help the individual toward self-realization and 
independence, it seems necessary to examine his 
conception of his role. Does he see himself as a 
punisher, a judge of morals, an interpreter of the 
law or a sympathizer? Or does he see himself as 
an individual who is human—with certain human 
weaknesses? An important factor in interviewing 
is the counselor’s recognition of his own weak- 
nesses and a resolution not to let his own bias in- 
fluence the relationship which he has with the 
individual who has come for help. We would hope 
that anyone charged with the terrific responsi- 
bility of interviewing would see himself as an in- 
dividual who, by accident of birth, education, 
drive, and endowment now holds his particular 
position. We would also hope that the counselor 
would interpret his position as one which demands 
that he pledge himself to help people find them- 
selves and their role in the world. 
Basically, then, the counselor’s philosophy of 
life will determine the extent to which he can be 


Tie INTERVIEW is the basic core of the rela- 


1See Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Sosondory 
School. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949 (revised), p. 100 
2See Carl Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy. Boston: 


Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951 p. 19. 


effective in helping others. Rogers states, “It is 
felt that the counselor who is effective must hold 
a coherent and developing set of attitudes deeply 
imbedded in his personality organization. A set 
of attitudes which is implemented by techniques 
and methods consistent with it.”? The important 
factor here is the attitude held by the counselor 
toward the worth and significance of the individ- 
ual, with whom he is working. If he says that he 
feels that every individual, in his own right, has 
worth and dignity, is this attitude demonstrated in 
his behavior? Too frequently the counselor ex- 
presses a belief in the worthiness of all men and 
then subtly through his own attitudes and be- 
havior, devaluates the individual. If the counse- 
lor’s philosophy is one in which respect for the 
individual is uppermost, he should be able to say, 
“This man has a right to his own life and self- 
direction.” Of course, if the counselor needs to 
dominate others, he will say, “This person could 
lead a better life if I told him how to lead it.” 
Apparently the second counselor is guided by 
the firm conviction that he is a sort of God who 
knows the best values, standards, and goals for all 
men. Such a counselor would try to teach a way 
of life, but it is very probable that the client would 
learn nothing. It would certainly seem that the 
counselor who believes that each individual has a 
potential for growth within himself could most 
easily establish good interviewing relationships. 
Such a philosophy poses the following question: 
‘What kind of person must the counselor be?” If 
he has learned to live with himself and accept him- 
self on friendly terms, he is more likely able to 
accept other people. Then, too, if he is emotionally 
mature and feels fairly secure in his professional 
and‘ social associations, he would be able to con- 
vey a certain sense of confidence to the client. If 
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he has dared to face his own conflicts realistically 
and worked toward their resolution, he could bet- 
ter understand the plight of the less mature and 
inexperienced person. Perhaps what we are saying 
is that the counselor must genuinely like people. 
He must be able to look for the good in people and 
expect the best of them, despite the fact that their 
behavior may have been against the peace, dig- 
nity, and mores of the society. He must think in 
terms of working with individuals rather than 
cases. 

It would be incongruous for a counselor who 
has a fundamental respect for people to insist that 
all individuals conform to his standards, values, 
and mores. He should think in terms of stimulat- 
ing the individual to take on the initiative and 
responsibility for his own growth. The client 
would be thus encouraged to think through his 
problems and develop a concept of his role in the 
world. Primarily the successful interview hinges 
upon the counselor’s ability to see the client as he 
sees himself, as he really is, and as he can become. 


The Counselor’s Role in Interviewing 


Strang® feels that perhaps the greatest differ- 
ence among counselors is their concept of their 
role. In essence the role of the counselor should be 
that which would facilitate growth in the client 
during the interview. This growth process is stim- 
ulated by many things other than that which is ex- 
pressed verbally. The tone of voice, the bodily pos- 
ture, the facial expression, and the intentness all 
demonstrate the counselor’s respect for the person 
he is interviewing. These nonverbal cues help to 
build the client’s feeling that he is a worth-while 
being who is accepted for himself. The warmth of 
an accepting counselor generates confidence in the 
situation and perhaps in life. A close examination 
of the client’s statements does much to convince 
him of the counselor’s understanding ; and under- 
standing, of course, is a stimulus to further dis- 
cussion. 

The question is frequently asked whether the 
counselor should encourage the individual. Strang 
feels that counselers who encourage are thinking 
in “Pollyanna” terms when they say, “everything 
will be all right.”’* It is imperative that the client 
be encouraged, but encouraged to solve his own 
problems by using his own inner resources. This 
is quite different from encouragement in the 
common sense. 

The counselor can hardly be all things for all 


3 Op. cit., p. 119. 
4 Op. cit., p. 120. 


people and if he sets such a role for himself he 
will find himself “riding off in all directions.” He 
should adapt his role to the situation, continuously 
emphasizing the individual’s initiative, responsi- 
bility, and capacity to solve the problem. 


The Setting for the Interview 


While an effective interview may take place in 
a hallway, on the tailboard of a truck, or across 
the bar, it is felt that the best interview occurs in 
complete privacy. For this. reason the counselor 
should try to work with the client behind a closed 
door. 

When the client enters the office, the counselor 
can do much toward establishing a relationship 
by rising to meet him and giving the impression 
that he is welcome. When the counselor enters the 
interview, he should have planned his work in 
such a way that there will be no interruptions. If 
he allows himself to be disturbed by telephone 
calls or notes from his secretary, he can hardly 
give the impression that this conference is as im- 
portant to him as it is to the client. Many of the 
difficulties in establishing a good relationship will 
be resolved if he can create the impression that 
this conference is the most important thing he 
can be doing at that time. 

However, an insincere air of friendliness can 
destroy all possibility of ever working together in 
a constructive manner. Friendliness and the like 
for people must be genuine or it is detected and 
the counselor is seen as a fraud. 

In many instances, the counselor has made cer- 
tain impressions on the client long before the first 
interview. This impression is, of course, deter- 
mined by the counselor’s reputation. Some of the 
problems in interviewing will be solved if he has 
a reputation for recognizing the other person’s 
point of view. If, however, he has acquired the 
reputation for disclosing confidences, talking most 
of the time, or not giving a “square deal” it is 
utterly impossible to create a good counseling re- 
lationship. 


The First Interview 


Usually the client enters the interview having 
no idea of his role in this experience. Many ques- 
tions are bound to be present, such as what is 
expected of him, what will be offered, and what 
are the procedures. As stated, the counselor will 
have to vary his approach in each instance, but 
he should try to sense what is expected of the in- 
terview by the client. A simple statement of the 
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nature of the counseling relationship may suffice 
in some instances. One counselor might begin the 
interview by remarking, “I wonder if you would 
like to tell me something about why you have 
come.” Another may say, “If people talk about 
their problems, they begin to think them through. 
Such talking has helped other people, perhaps if 
we could talk about your problems, we could get a 
different slant on them.” Whatever the statement 
or approach, the counselor must in some way im- 
ply, “I am here to help you work out your prob- 
lems,” and his initial statements should open the 
discussion rather than direct it. 


Rapport 


The word rapport has been tossed around very 
glibly without understanding on the part of many 
counselors as to the real meaning of this word. 
Essentially, rapport is a relationship between two 
people in which mutual respect is nurtured and 
developed. In the first few minutes of the inter- 
view the counselor’s entire attitude says in effect, 
“This is the kind of person I am—a person who 
can recognize that no two people are alike-and who 
is willing to accept the individual differences.” 
Strang feels that rapport is often thought of as a 
“bag of tricks or gimmicks” which a counselor 
uses at the beginning of the interview.® Certainly 
there are some devices which help create a warm 
psychological atmosphere but these are hardly 
tricks. Among these devices would be a comfort- 
able chair for the client, punctuality, the absence 
of interruptions, and the mentioning of certain 
things about which the client has a pleasant mem- 
ory. These devices could help the individual feel 
much more relaxed and respected. Certainly there 
is nothing to lead us to believe that such courtesies 
would hinder the interview. 

Again it seems important to stress that the 
counselor’s personality is really the important 
technique in the interview. Although little re- 
search has been done on the personality of the 
counselor, it seems that there are some factors of 
special importance. Among these factors are a 
constructive attitude toward people, an under- 
standing of the individual motives and common 
patterns of behavior, and a sensitivity to the 
client. Any clever conversationalist is alert to ex- 
pressed needs and attitudes and has the ability to 
adapt himself to attitudinal changes within the 
person with whom he is talking. So then, by think- 
ing and feeling with the other person, a good con- 


5 Op. c't., p. 125. 


versationalist knows when to be silent, when to 
reflect what has been said, and when to interpret. 
This technique in communication should be an in- 
tegral part of the counselor’s personality. 

At all times the counselor must be himself. If 
he tries to assume certain superficial characteris- 
tics which are not a part of him, he is again de- 
tected as a fraud. Some authorities feel that the 
counselor should never show that he is shocked or 
enthusiastic by anything that the client says. We 
feel that if the counselor is shocked or enthusias- 
tic, a natural response is better than some easily 
recognized repressed feeling. However, this is no 
problem to the emotionally mature counselor for 
in genuinely trying to understand the person, he 
would not feel shocked nor angry. The mature 
counselor would be so absorbed in finding out 
some positive element which might be used to 
restructure the client’s self-concept that he would 
not have room for other feelings. 

Words do not always mean the same things to 
all people. Therefore, a counselor who understands 
the client’s word meanings has some access to the 
client’s thoughts. However, profanity or vulgar- 
ity is no indication that the counselor is communi- 
cating on the client’s level. It seems important to 
walk a path which does not venture into the pe- 
dantic or into the colloquial to the extent that the 
respect for the counselor is destroyed. 


Maintaining the Counseling Relationship 


The rapport established during the initial inter- 
view flows into the sustained counseling relation- 
ship. The entire relationship must sustain a feel- 
ing of warm acceptance. The rapport cannot 
“push” in the sense that the counselor becomes 
emotionally involved in the client’s problem. Yet 
if the relationship is to be sustained, it must be 
objective without being cold or impersonal. If the 
counselor has confidence in his ability to facilitate 
the growth process during the interview and 
strongly believes in the ability of the individual 
to resolve his own problems, the counseling rela- 
tionship would hardly fail. If, however, the coun- 
selor is insecure in his role, he could easily trans- 
fer some of his hesitancy and doubt to the client. 
Such self-doubt would certainly make the client 
ask himself, “Does this guy know what he’s do- 
ing?” It would stand to reason that if a client 
doubts the counselor’s ability, the probability of 
an effective counseling relationship is minimized. 
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Feelings and Actions 


Feelings are the one thing which all individuals 
share yet effect is ignored and repressed more 
frequently than any other human experience. All 
individuals have within them strong negative and 
positive feelings, and these feelings determine 
action. The extent to which behavior is determined 
by feeling might be illustrated in the case of a 
woman who jumps upon a chair and screams if 
she sees a mouse. Her intelligence tells her that 
she is much bigger than the mouse and could easily 
kill it. However, she feels fear and reacts to the 
fear rather than to her intelligence. However, our 
society has ignored negative feelings as a moti- 
vator of behavior and demanded that only positive 
feelings be recognized and given credit as factors 
contributing to man’s happiness. If we believe one 
of the basic laws of physics, that is, to every action 
there must be an equal and positive reaction, we 
must then recognize that if man has a potential for 
positive feelings, he must have within him the 
equal potential for negative feelings. If he has 
within him a potential to be brave, he must also 
have a potential of equal force to be afraid. If he 
has a potential for love he must have a potential to 
hate. If he laughs easily, would it not be reason- 
able that he should be able to cry easily? In all of 
these a sharply definitive line cannot be drawn 
between the positive feelings of love, courage, and 
happiness and the negative feelings of hate, fear, 
and sorrow. 

But our society says that man must not give 
evidence of his negative feelings. What then is to 
become of these negative feelings? We know that 
negative feelings are present, but they are not 
acceptable to our society so they are repressed. It 
is important, then, that when the client comes to 
the interview, the counselor provide an atmos- 
phere in which the negative feelings can be ex- 
pressed. Perhaps the counselor should listen, ac- 
cept, and reflect these negative feelings and help 
the individual to understand them. The negative 
feelings are emphasized because they distort per- 
ception and the individual sees the world not as 
it is but through eyes dimmed by hate, fear, or 
sorrow. 

Listening is certainly a vital, dynamic, and es- 
sential part of the communication process during 
the interview. A period of silence has extreme 
value in that it provides the individual a pause in 
which to reflect upon his feelings toward the topic 
under discussion or to develop new concepts. For 
many counselors, silence is painful and they de- 


stroy the concept which the client is trying to 
develop by injecting their ideas. 

The acceptance and reflection of the individual’s 
feelings cannot be achieved by a repetitious, “I see, 
I understand, uh-hum.” If the counselor really 
listens and is able to restate what has been ex- 
pressed in simple, meaningful terms, the client 
begins to feel that he is understood and accepted. 
Of course, there is always the possibility that the 
individual will think that the acceptance of his 
feelings means approval. An example of this 
might be the mother who repeatedly expressed 
her hostility toward her teen-age son. She felt 
that the counselor accepted her and that this indi- 
cated his approval of her negative feelings. As 
she left the interview, she said, “I am so glad that 
you agree that I should hate my son.” If such a 
misconception is allowed to exist, the value of 
the interview is lost. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
counselor should not merely repeat words. Instead 
he should try to sense what the individual is feel- 
ing and then express that feeling in words. A 
statement of what the client is feeling may lead to 
clarification of his feelings because the client’s 
statement is then held up for close scrutiny. It 
provides the client with an opportunity to look at 
what he has expressed more objectively. Perhaps 
such a restatement of what has been said, using 
slightly different words, enables the client to see 
what he has really said. 

Occasionally there is a need to interpret what 
the individual has expressed. Interpretation may 
present certain difficulties because the counselor 
may tend to project his own ideas upon the indi- 
vidual and oversimplify the magnitude of the 
problem. Frequently, however, interpretation stim- 
ulates further expression of ideas and makes 
for movement in the interview. The absence of 
any interpretation of what has been said may 
cause the interview to remain on a rather super- 
ficial level. 

Some experts feel that the counselor may inter- 
pret prematurely and threaten the client. Perhaps 
this is true, but usually the client will ignore an 
interpretation which he is not ready to accept. 
The important factor here is that the counselor 
be sensitive to the client’s acceptance or rejection 
of the interpretation. This in itself is a clue to the 
client’s strength and readiness to explore the emo- 
tionally charged area. 
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Goals in Interviewing 


As we see it, the goal of the interview is the in- 
sight into and understanding of behavior. Rogers 
states, “Anything that gives the individual a 
chance to become aware of his suppressed im- 
pulses without disapproval should help him in 
dealing with life.’ Therefore, we might say that 
the unique goal of the interview is to encourage 
the individual to plan ways of using his self-un- 
derstanding in the real life situation. Such a goal 
is not achieved by merely accepting the client’s 
feelings. Rather, the goal is accomplished when 
the client is able to perceive new relationships 
in his life and understand how his feelings have 
motivated his behavior. When the client is able 
to accept reality emotionally as well as intellectu- 
ally, behavior will change. Confidence in a new 
behavior pattern would be reinforced by experi- 
ence in a real life situation. Therefore, it would 
seem beneficial if the counselor would help the 
client experience real life situations which used 
to threaten him emotionally. This would let the 
client try himself out in the situation as the new 
person who can still return to the counselor to 
discuss his reaction to the situations. 


Termination of the Interview 


The break in the interviewing contact should 
be a natural step rather than an abrupt end. It 
6 See Carl Rogers, “The Development of Insight in a Counseling Re- 


7 ail Journal of Consulting Psychology, (November-December, 


should come as the result of the recognition by 
the client that he is now able to step out on his 
own. The door should be left open and the client 
encouraged to return if he feels the need for fur- 
ther help. At no time, however, should the coun- 
selor terminate the interview with the impression 
that he is forcing the client to reenter the world 
with the counselor’s values rather than his own. 


The Values of Interviewing 


It is felt that the following are some of the posi- 
tive values of the interview: 

1. The talking out of a problem tends to reduce 
emotional tension. 

2. The acceptance and clarification of negative 
feelings diminishes negativism and makes room 
for a positive approach to life. 

3. The weaning of the individual toward self- 
reliance and the use of his own inner resources 
provides for growth and the development of per- 
sonality. 

4. The examination of one’s self without fear 
of censure or misunderstanding usually is a 
rather satisfying human experience. 

5. The feeling of having contributed to his own 
growth to the extent that he is able to face the 
reality of the world helps in achieving greater 
happiness. 

In essence, the interview is a human situation 
which can be successful only if the spirit of the 
counselor goes out in good will toward the client. 


Casework in the Correctional Field 


By ELLIOT STUDT 
Assistant Professor, School of Social Welfare, University of California, Berkeley 


many years with adult offenders told me 

that he was coming to believe that there 
were useful skills to be learned from casework, 
“but,” he said, “up until recently ‘casework’ has 
been just a ‘bad word’ to me.” He spoke from an 
experience which is shared by many good workers 
in the correctional field. 

As I have talked with workers in various cor- 
rectional agencies, I have collected definitions of 
this word: “casework” which range from “check- 
ing case folders” to “deep therapy which you only 
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do with the occasional client and you don’t have 
time for that.” It is common to hear it said, “Only 
a few of my cases need casework,” by which it is 
meant that casework is understood to be certain 
patterns of helping that are appropriate only for 
the client who asks for help and who is able to use 
the interview in a sophisticated fashion for get- 
ting help. Fighting words such as “surveillance,” 
“investigation,” “dependency,” “punishment,” and 
“permissiveness” disrupt most discussions of case- 
work in corrections. It is high time that correc- 
tional workers and professional social workers 
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together sort out some of the assumptions and con- 
fusions which make many of their arguments mere 
semantic hash and agree upon certain basic mean- 
ings for words which are important to all kinds of 
work with people in trouble. 


Social Work and the Correctional Field 


Historically there has been serious misunder- 
standing and often mutual recrimination between 
the profession of social work and the field of cor- 
rections. A great deal of this disagreement has de- 
veloped because of divergence of opinion as to 
what the person on the job with the individual 
client—in other words, the caseworker—is sup- 
posed to be doing. As a result of this divergence 
correctional workers and private agency case- 
workers can meet at a case conference and bristle 
at the sight of each other’s methods like strange 
cats. Students fresh out of the school of social work 
look askance at correctional jobs or spend a hard 
first year finding out how to be a probation or pa- 
role officer. Employers on the one hand tend to 
accept the general principle that professionally ed- 
ucated social workers ought to be well qualified 
for casework jobs in the correctional field, but at 
times find themselves better satisfied with person- 
nel coming from other disciplines. Psychiatric 
caseworkers have been called in as consultants to 
set up diagnostic and treatment procedures, and 
the results of their recommendations have often 
left the personnel who have to work with the pro- 
cedures less than enthusiastic. This kind of uneasy 
misunderstanding between people who actually 
have much in common has crystallized in a sense 
of distinction between the correctional worker and 
the professional social worker, and has resulted in 
an increasing lack of understanding of the correc- 
tional field in social work education. 

It is important to remember that this sense of 
difference and conflict between social work and 
corrections in the United States did not begin to 
be expressed in writing until the 1920’s. Up until 
that time corrections was not only considered a 
part of the main stream of social work, but it also 
led in many areas of social work reform. The first 
use in the United States of cottages rather than 
dormitories for housing children was initiated in 
a boy’s reformatory.’ John Augustus was not only 
the first probation officer, but his diary written in 


1 Philip Klein, Prison Methods in New York State. New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1920, p. 105. 

2 John Augustus, New York: National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation, 1939. 

3 Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin, Juvenile Courts and Pro- 
bation, New York: The Century Company, 1914. 
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the 1840’s is an excellent case book, perhaps the 
first in any field.2 The juvenile court was the first 
agency to assume public responsibility for child 
welfare. In 1914, 3 years before Mary Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis, Flexner and Baldwin published 
a volume on Juvenile Courts and Probation which 
is one of the first pieces of literature for training 
caseworkers in a particular setting.’ Prison re- 
form and correctional casework found a major 
place in the curricula of the first schools of social 
work. Prison reformers were among the principle 
leaders who established the Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections in 1873, which later became 
the National Conference of Social Work. Since 
correctional leaders were in the front rank of that 
band of American reformers who set out to attack 
jointly the social problems of dependency, disease, 
mental defectiveness, and delinquency, how did the 
kind of split which we can observe today come 
about? 


Wky Casework Has Seemed To Be Inappropriate 
to the Correctional Field 


Let us consider the answer to this question as it 
relates to misunderstandings about casework. 
Those factors which contributed to the gradual 
assignment of the “bad word” category to the 
word “casework” by workers in the correctional 
field are twofold: (1) those which in the develop- 
ment of the social work profession tended to nar- 
row the definition of casework to certain patterns 
of work which were appropriate with certain lim- 
ited groups of clients; and (2) those in the cor- 
rectional field which kept agencies and workers 
from contributing to the rapid development of 
casework theory. 

The first is the magic which has become at- 
tached to the label “psychiatric social work” and 
the assumption on the part of caseworkers in the 
recent past of social work that anyone who did 
good casework would “do it” like a psychiatric 
caseworker in a clinic or hospital. This belief in 
the superiority of the psychiatric caseworker for 
all kinds of jobs, and in the rightness of that pat- 
tern of work for any kind of casework, probably 
developed because psychiatric caseworkers were 
the first social workers to have access, through 
their partnership with psychiatrists, to the newly 
developing understanding of human behavior and 
so were the first to use this understanding in their 
work with people. It took the social work profes- 
sion a number of years to find out that being a 
psychiatric social worker does not of itself estab- 
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lish superior fitness for every job. Every social 
wcrker has to understand the dynamics of human 
behavior and the basic skills of relationship, and 
that these can be taught in every setting where one 
deals with human beings in trouble. The profession 
as a whole and the schools of social welfare have 
now come clearly to the understanding that there 
is no prestige attached to practice in one setting 
more than in another, and that the important con- 
siderations lie in the development of certain basic 
understandings and helping skills regardless of 
the setting. 

However, as always, when a field or profession 
develops a new clarity, there is a lag among per- 
sons in practice, so we continue to find preconcep- 
tions on the part of employers and students about 
the special virtue which is supposed to attach to 
the psychiatric worker’s functioning. For instance, 
we find “psychiatric” attached to the term “social 
worker” in civil service specifications whether or 
not experience working under a psychiatrist in a 
clinic or hospital is particularly appropriate for 
the job to be filled. Students are told by one an- 
other, and by other social workers, “You can get 
any job if you are a psychiatric social worker, so 
hedge your bets and insure your employability 
anyway by getting a psychiatric placement in your 
second year.” And in the correctional field we find 
preconceptions which stem from the discussions 
of the American Prison Congress in the early 
1930’s when it was argued that persons with psy- 
chiatric training were better fitted for staffing 
prison casework services than were persons with 
probation and family service backgrounds. 

There have been a number of practical results 
from this confusion of casework in a psychiatric 
setting with the total of casework. One is that an 
employer who hires a person who comes newly 
from a psychiatric placement tends to think he is 
acquiring a fully equipped worker, and does not 
realize that such a person may need a period of 
practice in which he learns to modify some pat- 
terns of work which were appropriate for the 
clinic setting but which may be contra-indicated in 
the correctional setting. The employer, whose ex- 
pectations have been unrealistic and disappointed, 
may hesitate to employ other professionally edu- 
cated social workers, although a more appropriate 
reaction might be to help the new worker learn 
new skills in response to the demands of the cor- 
rectional job. 

The second reason that casework has seemed in- 
appropriate for the correctional field relates to the 


narrow definition of the word “voluntary” as it 
has been used by professional caseworkers to char- 
acterize the request for help. Casework developed 
first most consciously in the group of private 
agencies which were doing something about the 
financial relief of the needy. When public relief 
and social security took over the job of financial 
services in the 1930’s these private family agencies 
were forced to examine their work for appropriate 
functions. They found that many persons dropped 
from their caseloads when they no longer came to 
the agency for money. Clients who continued to 
come to the agency were, in general, those whose 
awareness of inner suffering provided an effective 
motivation for asking for help and for staying 
with the agency long enough to get help. These 
tended also to be persons with a verbal sophisti- 
cation which enabled them to use talking about 
their troubles as an effective way of getting help. 
Clients such as these comprise an identifiable 
group in our society for whom casework services 
should be provided, but it is a somewhat limited 
group, tending on the whole to be composed of 
neurotically organized individuals, with middle 
class goals and interests. The sheerly empirical ex- 
perience that the voluntary client—the one who 
said he wanted help in so many words and who 
was able to take the responsibility for continuing 
to use help—was the kind of client who best made 
use of casework help as offered in an agency which 
had no other way of keeping the client, had a num- 
ber of marked effects on the development of pro- 
fessional casework theory and education. For in- 
stance: 

1. The word “voluntary,” in its narrow sense, 
took on special significance, carrying value con- 
notations of respect for the individual and support 
of the democratic way of life. In emphasizing its 
philosophical aspects caseworkers forgot that this 
concept had been developed in work with clients 
who had a particular kind of readiness for help 
through the interview. 

2. Since a voluntary request for help was as- 
sumed to be necessary in order to initiate casework 
services, there was little examination of the impor- 
tant technical questions, “How do you help a per- 
son who wants help but doesn’t know how to ask 
for it?” and “How do you help an antagonistic 
client learn to want and make use of help?” These 
techniques which are most important for the cor- 
rectional worker were relatively ignored because 
theory began with the “request from the client.” © 
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3. Patterns of work which were appropriate 
with this kind of voluntary client were identified 
with “good casework.” For instance, the reverence 
for the once-a-week interview—which to many 
seems the hallmark of “good casework’”’—may well 
have developed because experience with this kind 
of client in this kind of agency provided evidence 
that the once-a-week interview tends to be a par- 
ticularly good pattern of relationship for such 
casework purposes. 

4. With the elaboration of theory to the effect 
that the casework client must come voluntarily, 
the social work profession justified a number of 
disagreements with correctional practice on the 
basis that “You cannot do casework in the author- 
itative agency because the client is not there on a 
voluntary basis.”” And by the same reasoning cor- 
rectional workers justified their claim to separa- 
tion from social work. Articles upholding this 
position were especially frequent between 1935 
and 1945, but are still read, used in the schools of 
social work, and quoted by both sides to justify 
disagreements which are no longer necessary. 

Of course, it is true that a certain kind of help 
can be given to the voluntary client which cannot 
be given to the client who is fighting his relation- 
ship with the worker. But it is just as much a case- 
work job to take the client who is in trouble with 
the community and begin to help that client learn 
to recognize his problems and ask for help with 
them, as it is to give help to the client who is able 
to ask for help on his own initiative. In the correc- 
tional field we are always in the process of turning 
involuntary clients into clients who ask for help. 
It was a historically important first step for case- 
work to learn how to help the individual who asked 
for help, and real strides have been made because 
these agencies in the thirties and forties did ask, 
“How do you develop services for such clients?” 
But it is ridiculous to limit our thinking about 
casework today to what you do in the interview 
with the person who asks for help on his own in- 
itiative. 


Correctional Casework Has Not Progressed 
Technically as Casework in Other Areas 


While social casework was becoming profession- 
ally identified with small segments of practice, cor- 
rectional work was not contributing to the theo- 
retical development of casework those technical 
aspects necessary for its tasks. There were two 
main reasons for this inability to progress tech- 
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nically as fast as other areas of social work prac- 
tice. 

Casework theory was most vigorously developed 
in those agencies which were privately supported 
and so could limit caseloads, require detailed re- 
cordings, and provide careful professional super- 
vision. But correctional agencies are public agen- 
cies under public pressures, and only occasionally 
have they been able to allocate funds and personnel 
to the job of examining practice. So nowhere at 
this time has the specific content of casework in 
the correctional agency been identified, illustrated 
with case records, integrated with basic social 
work content, and built into the curricula of our 
schools of social work. Such examination of case- 
work practice in the correctional field is a primary 
task of any school of social work which undertakes 
to prepare students for practice in corrections; 
and, at a recent conference in Madison, Wisconsin, 
a number of representatives of schools of social | 
work meeting together to consider training for 
work with juvenile delinquents agreed together 
that this task had a number one priority. This is 
the kind of a job which people in practice and peo- 
ple in the schools must do together. When this con- 
tent is integrated into present social work theory 
and education, all caseworkers will have an en- 
riched educational experience, and certain case- 
workers will be specially prepared for correctional 
work. 

The second factor which slowed down the analy- 
sis of casework in the correctional field is the 
complexity of social purposes which are expressed 
through the correctional agency toward the of- 
fender. Although society has been indeed reluctant 
to take on the burdens of helping the mentally ill 
and defective, the physically disabled, the economi- 
cally dependent, and the children without families, 
nevertheless it has accepted these responsibilities 
with somewhat better grace than it has undertaken 
the responsibility for helping the person who has 
broken the laws. Thus the correctional worker 
finds himself variously instructed to punish the 
offender, to keep him out of the community’s hair, 
and to rehabilitate him. But traditional casework 
has largely emerged in agencies where the helping 
purpose of society has been relatively clearly ex- 
pressed and protected, and where subsidiary pur- 
poses could be more easily integrated into the main 
business of helping. Therefore the job of defining 
casework in the correctional agency, while not im- 
possible, is technically more difficult than it is in 
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a setting with a more homogeneous social assign- 
ment. 

Thus we see that “casework” got into the “bad 
word” category partly because the social work 
profession was focused on segments of casework 
activity and claimed universality for patterns 
which were often not appropriate to casework in 
a correctional setting; and at the same time the 
correctional field, because of the urgency of other 
tasks, was not contributing fully to the theoretical 
development of casework method and technique. 
Perhaps the time has come when we can begin to 
outline the patterns for casework as they appear 
in the correctional field. 


What Casework Is 


Because it is so easy to confuse the terms “‘so- 
cial work,” “casework,” and “correctional work,” 
we should agree on some general definitions before 
we attempt to define “casework in the correctional 
field.” For the purposes of this discussion it would 
be well to think of the correctional field as a sys- 
tem of agencies in society which are charged with 
control over and rehabilitation of legally deter- 
mined offenders; of social work as a profession 
which has been developed to educate staff for a 
variety of services which are provided to many 
kinds of disadvantaged people; and of casework as 
one of the methods by which personnel in many 
agencies and social fields help individuals to make 
use of these services. The key words in these defi- 
nitions are “system of agencies,” “profession,” and 
“methods.” This differentiation enables us to see 
that corrections is a part of the broad social serv- 
ices required by our complex modern civilization ; 
social work is one of the professions which pre- 
pares personnel for corrections as well as for other 
social services; and that casework is a method of 
working used by many different kinds of service 
personnel, but so far most highly developed within 
the social work profession. If we can agree con- 
cerning these differentiations, then we can go on 
to say what casework is not. 

1. Casework is not the exclusive property of 
professionally educated social workers. Since so- 
cial work education now has available the best 
methods for teaching casework skills so far de- 
veloped, it ought to be easier to be a good case- 
worker in the correctional field if one has a social 
work education. But there are many workers in 
the field of corrections who bring to their work 
with clients the intuitive understanding, maturity, 
and willingness to learn from experience that en- 
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ables them to give good service to clients along 
with those who come with professional education. 
There are also many workers in correctional agen- 
cies whose primary job is not that of casework, 
but who make use of the casework method in por- 
tions of their work assignment. 

2. Casework is not any particular pattern of 
service belonging to one agency setting or another. 

3. Casework is not the use of a set of fancy 
gadgets called “techniques.” It is not seeing your 
client weekly in your office. It is not an esoteric 
“something” you do when you ask your client 
about his feelings, his sex life, or his family his- 
tory. It is not pinning a diagnostic label on the 
client’s personality. It is not what you do only 
with the client who comes voluntarily. 

4. Neither is it casework when you are just 
following the rules, moving your clients along a 
belt line of procedures like so many apples in an 
apple sorter. 

5. And it is not casework just when your client 
likes you and you “have a relationship.” 


What Casework Is Not 


Casework is a way of working with individuals. 
It is a method of doing the correctional job which 
is consciously planned to help the individual client 
become better adjusted to the demands of social 
living. The aspects of the correctional worker’s 
activities which make his work “casework” are 
twofold: that he is dealing with the client as an 
individual; and that he is consciously controlling 
what he does so that his activity contributes with- 
in reality limits to the welfare of the client. Case- 
work does not depend on the kind of activity 
concerning the client and his situation which is 
occupying the worker. Interviewing is only a part 
of casework. The worker may be taking the client 
to jail as a parole violator to cool off while he fig- 
ures out what has to be done next. He may be tak- 
ing a child to detention, writing a court report, 
recommending commitment to the youth authority, 
investigating an offense, or working with a child’s 
teacher. Each such activity is a part of casework 
provided he does it with full attention to the client 
as an individual whose welfare he is endeavoring 
to secure within the framework of the social limi- 
tations to which both he and the client must ad- 
just. 


Characteristics of Casework in Corrections 


At this point it would be well if I could work 
out concretely all the implications of this definition 
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of casework in the correctional field, describing 
the “social role” of the caseworker in corrections 
with the assets, limitations, and characteristic 
patterns of his job. This description cannot yet be 
given precisely ; it is still to be formulated by peo- 
ple in practice and by the schools of social welfare 
working together. But it is possible to point out 
some of the directions which inquiry in regard to 
casework in corrections will need to pursue, and 
the factors which will have to be considered in any 
such examination. 

Legal relationship of correctional worker to the 
client.—First, it will be necessary to recognize 
that the caseworker in corrections is in a legal re- 
lationship to his client. It is incorrect to say that 
“casework is a treatment relationship within a le- 
gal agency,” or that it “is treatment in spite of the 
legal responsibilities.” The legal relationship, with 
all its implications for control, between the case- 
worker in corrections and the offender for whom 
he has responsibility is both the content and the 
means of casework in the correctional field. This 
is because our society has chosen as its major form 
of reaction to delinquency and crime the assign- 
ment to the legally determined offender of a re- 
stricted supervised status with associated obliga- 
tions by which he may earn return to normal 
status in society. Some offenders are supervised in 
the community, and others in institutions, but all 
supervision is concerned with the basic areas of 
functioning in the offender’s life. Society has had 
to create agencies to administer these restricted 
status assignments, and most correctional person- 
nel in one way or another share in the responsi- 
bility for supervision of the offender during his 
period of restricted status. Those workers in cor- 
rections whom we have most often thought of as 
caseworkers, the probation and parole officers, are 
responsible on a one-to-one basis for this super- 
vision in the community. 

As a professional caseworker I have thought 
for some time that it might be well if we freed our- 
selves from the word “supervision” and used the 
word “casework” instead until it occurred to me 
to ask why the word “supervision” has been so im- 
portant in our work. At that point I saw that “su- 
pervision” precisely describes the legally respon- 
sible relationship toward a person who has been 
assigned a restricted, minority-type status, which 
the probation or parole officer discharges; and re- 
alized that it would be well to inquire how this re- 
lationship affects the process of casework in the 
correctional field. 


Because of the nature of this relationship the 
caseworker in corrections is always perceived by 
the client as a person in authority. Instead of say- 
ing that this fact makes casework impossible, it 
is necessary to rephrase the goals of the case- 
worker who uses the supervisory relationship for 
help to the client. It can be said, for instance, that 
his job is to reinterpret the authority of the com- 
munity to the client. While some offenders will 
never see the correctional caseworker in this new 
fashion, some will be able to learn that authority 
is power to help as well as power to limit, and so 
will learn to act differently toward other authori- 
ties in the community. 

Since a supervisory relationship involves both 
the responsibility for control as well’as for help- 
ing, one of the challenging problems for casework 
in corrections concerns the techniques of control 
available to the caseworker and how they may be 
used helpfully. Throughout the field there is indi- 
vidual creative experimentation with the ways by 
which the controls of the restricted status can be 
used to start a relationship with an antagonistic 
client and to free him to grow into a more stable 
adjustment in the community. For instance, sur- 
prise visits in the field, if used properly and only 
when the client needs this form of control, can 
have the useful effect of giving the client an exper- 
ience with a supervising officer who is available, 
supportive, and who helps to protect him against 
his own impulses. The skills of investigating an of- 
fense should be examined with interest to deter- 
mine what the results are for the client in im- 
proved perception of reality and in increased sense 
of responsibility when such an investigative proc- 
ess is skillfully handled. Many other areas, which 
we have tended to eliminate from our considera- 
tion of the “casework part” of our job, become im- 
portant for casework skill when we accept that the 
casework relationship is the use of the supervisory 
relationship with all its controls for individualized 
treatment of the client. 

Kind of clients which come to correctional agen- 
cies.—A second factor which will be found to af- 
fect the nature of the casework process in correc- 
tional agencies is the kinds of clients which come 
into the relationship by being legally determined 
offenders. We can list a few characteristics of 
these clients which will need much more careful 
examination if we are to know how to help them. 

1. Neither society nor our clients define legally 
determined offenders as “patients.” Being a “pa- 
tient” in our society consists primarily in a con- 
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dition of voluntary dependency on an expert, the 
doctor, and entails the patient “being good” in or- 
der to get well. Our correctional client is held with- 
in the supervisory relationship by legal authority, 
and he is defined by the community as an offender 
against society. This does not mean that we should 
not bring into the relationship with the offender 
all our understanding of human behavior and mo- 
tivation. It does mean that the caseworker in the 
correctional field starts with the realization that, 
although some of his clients may also need to be de- 
fined as “patients,” and therefore should be re- 
ferred for appropriate services, many of his clients 
do not and need not think of themselves as “sick” 
in order to use his help toward a better social ad- 
justment. 

2. Many of the clients in the correctional case- 
load come from lower class culture, simply by rea- 
son of the selective effect which money and social 
status have in determining who shall commit cer- 
tain offenses and who shall be the caught and con- 
victed offenders. This fact places on the case- 
worker the responsibility for understanding some 
of the characteristics of this lower class culture, 
so that he can communicate comfortably with 
clients who will be less responsive to middle-class 
values and symbols than might clients in some 
other agencies. 

3. Furthermore, all clients in correctional agen- 
cies will have been through a series of “‘acculturat- 
ing’ experiences such as arrest, detention, trial, 
and institutionalization which may well have left 
definite marks on their lives that must be recog- 
nized and dealt with if the caseworker is to help 
them. 

4. Within the correctional caseload will be 
found a core group of offenders who evidence per- 
sonality patterns which are not well understood 
by psychiatrists and other social scientists. These 
personalities are variously labeled “psychopathic,” 
“delinquent,” “acting out,” and “character disor- 
ders.” They all share characteristics of aggressive 
tendencies, high impulsivity, deep-lying hostility, 
inaccessibility to normal relationships, and so 
forth. One of the reasons they are not well under- 
stood is because by and large they stay away from 
other agencies where help is offered. Almost by 
definition they are the persons in our society who 
get into trouble with the law and so find their way 
to our caseloads. Since we are the representatives 
of society who most consistently have them under 
scrutiny, we are the ones who have to find out how 
they “tick” and what kind of help they are able to 
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use. This means we not only cope with their emer- 
gency-producing behavior but we also cannot at 
this time look to others to tell us what to do with 
them. 

5. Finally, we find on the correctional caseloads 
many individuals who have been exposed to all the 
traditional services of the community without suc- 
cessful modification of their behavior. What this 
means for selection of appropriate helping techni- 
ques, and for our self-imposed standards of suc- 
cess, must be analyzed and described if we are to 
have any comfort in our work with this group of 
clients. 

Agency structure in correctional field—A third 
factor which must be taken into consideration 
when we describe casework in the correctional 
field is the agency structure within which this 
supervisor-offender relationship takes place. Anal- 
ysis reveals that the following structural char- 
acteristics, among others, will affect the nature of 
the casework process: 

1. The correctional agency is part of the sys- 
tem of organized social control. This means that 
every correctional worker is responsible for team- 
work relationships with personnel in law enforce- 
ment and in the processes of justice, i.e., police, 
judges, and others. 

2. The agency in which the correctional case- 
worker is employed has received a variety of 
assignments from society, some of them contradic- 
tory, and all of them reflecting the uneven histori- 
cal development from days of “let punishment fit 
the offender” to the modern approach of “let the 
treatment fit the offender.” Therefore, the correc- 
tional agency’s executive may find it difficult to 
set up any agency structure which will support the 
casework process. He may, for instance, have 
plenty of money to spend but poor laws governing 
its expenditure; or, conversely, he may have good 
laws but little money to implement the treatment 
implications of his program. Therefore, in the cor- 
rectional agency the caseworker will share with his 
executive in the frustrations of a complex social 
assignment for whose discharge poor and unevenly 
useful tools have been provided. The way the 
correctional caseworker has accepted the frame- 
work within which he and the offender work to- 
gether, with all its imperfections, will be one of the 
key factors determining his effectiveness as a help- 
ing person. Casework within the correctional agen- 
cy is possible only to the person who has a con- 
scious and sophisticated adjustment to the social 
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realities of community resources and administra- 
tive structure. 

Community attitude toward the correctional 
worker and the client.—A final factor which af- 
fects casework in the correctional field is the 
community attitude toward worker and client, and 
the stigma from the community which affects them 
both. This factor requires that much of the focus 
of correctional casework will necessarily be con- 
cerned with helping the community reformulate 
its attitudes toward offenders. The caseworker in 
corrections will need to use the authority given to 
him by the community, not only to help the of- 
fender change his ways, but also to help the reject- 
ing segments of the community modify their atti- 
tudes toward those individuals who have offended. 

Examination of these four factors which influ- 
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ence correctional casework will be necessary in or- 
der to develop mature professional skills in the 
correctional field. We will find in this examination 
that casework in the correctional agency consists 
of using the legal relationship established by the 
community to express concretely to the individual 
offender both the helping purposes and the limi- 
tations of society. Much more needs to be known 
about casework in corrections than we now know. 
Perhaps this outline will help us pursue the neces- 
sary explorations concerning the skills already in 
use but not yet documented and available in case 
records; and the new areas which we must un- 
cover. In this process not only will the correctional 
field be helped to sharpen and widen its skills but 
the whole body of social work theory will receive 
an important and enriching contribution. 


Some Psychiatric Observations Of 
Correctional Work 


By ROBERT M. Dorn, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Beverly Hills, California* 


HEN A PSYCHIATRIST moves from private 
practice or a psychiatric hospital into the 


field of penal and correctional work, he 
should be aware of the great adjustment that has 
to be made. If introspection is permitted he will 
see that the problems he faces are not just exter- 
nal, but internal ones as well—problems within 
himself. There will be conflicts of loyalties, pres- 
sures of conscience, problems that do not fit neatly 
into a framework of mental and social disorders, 
and ample evidence that he is not especially wel- 
come, expressed by those he feels he wants to help. 
If this is true for the experienced psychiatrist 
and other trained professional workers, it is all 
the more true for the average person assigned to 
duties in a prison. 
The psychiatrist has been dealing with the same 
qualitative tendencies in the problems of his pa- 
tients. If he has worked with neurotic children 
who often express their problems as behavior 
disorders, or if he has had an opportunity to apply 
the principles of personality growth and develop- 
ment to the juvenile offender either as an individ- 
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ual or in institutions, he will be struck with the 
similarity when work is begun in the prison set- 
ting. The tendency to act out conflicts and lack of 
control over emotions, the inability or difficulty 
experienced in postponing satisfactions, the ease 
with which friendships may appear to be made 
and broken, the wish to evade responsibility, the 
tendency to express themselves in “selfish, impa- 
tient, childish” ways in general, are all amply 
described in the literature. They will be seen time 
and time again in the penal institution. 

When dealing with primarily neurotic patients 
in the privacy of his office, or in the up-to-date 
privileged security of a well-staffed mental hos- 
pital, the psychiatrist has been able to develop a 
liberal, understanding attitude. He seldom has had 
to deal so directly with individuals who tend to 
act out their problems and simultaneously aid in 
their management. Where he has, special tech- 
niques have been developed over years of work 
and training. Where he had been working with 
psychotic patients, there was frequently the bene- 
fit of many years of enlightened and intensive 
training represented in the surrounding staff 
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workers. It is taken for granted today that the 
psychotic person is ill, may at times behave irra- 
tionally or in an unexpected manner, and, above 
all, that the main job is to help the patient get 
along in the protective environment and improve 
to the point where he can return to his former 
culture. Our laws recognize that such a person is 
different from the so-called normal, and it is easier 
for lay people to be tolerant of these abnormali- 
ties of behavior without invoking punitive action. 

If an attempt were to be made to draw a cor- 
relation between the psychotic, the disturbed 
child, and the offender in a correctional institu- 
tion, one would hear many protests. The emotional 
reaction is completely different when the person 
has broken rules and regulations of his society 
and the question of mental responsibility is raised. 
Many attempts have been made to clarify this 
problem, and voices have been heard both for 
and against considering the lawbreaker capable of 
differentiating between right and wrong and ad- 
hering to the right if he so desires. However, for 
the sake of this discussion we may simply state 
that when a person has been declared legally re- 
sponsible for his actions, the personnel are much 
more likely to think of him as being in need of 
“learning his lesson,” and the attitude becomes 
more punitive. 


The Psychiatrist’s Contribution to the 
Adjustment of Personnel 


Personal biaS based on individual emotional 
problems and social background, or reactions to 
these factors, can cloud the picture, thereby tend- 
ing to confuse rather than clarify the issue. It is 
well known that most people enter a field of en- 
deavor for personal reasons, and their attitude 
in this field usually reflects certain needs, grati- 
fications, and defensive maneuvers against them. 
It is a simple task to see that certain personnel in 
prison work overreact in one direction or another 
to their assigned duty. As illustrations one could 
describe the oversympathetic guard, the fright- 
ened supervisor, the authoritarian, the all too 
frequently mentioned sadist, and the too passive 
cell-block commander. In order to minimize such 
obstacles to learning what the prisoner is really 
like, and to permit studying his particular prob- 
lems of personality, these factors must be elimi- 
nated as completely as possible. 

In order to accomplish this, confinement person- 
nel must receive more than an orientation course 
in security procedures. The entire emphasis must 
be shifted from “confinement at hard labor,” in 
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the sense of retribution, to the curiosity of the 
scientist who inquires into the problem of why 
people behave the way they do. While conclusions 
should be left in abeyance, and no one doubts the 
fact that a great deal is still unknown, it is im- 
portant to attempt to utilize certain techniques 
which have proved worthwhile with the juvenile 
offender. In order to accomplish this lectures 
should be given in personality growth and devel- 
opment which include problems and illustrations 
from the present-day situation in the individual 
cell blocks. Theory alone is inadequate. Talks 
must be accomplished by down-to-earth discus- 
sions of individuals the men have to handle. While 
it is recognized that understaffing and overworked 
conditions exist, it is felt this phase of the rehabil- 
itation program has importance far greater than 
the time it would take. It has been a policy to re- 
quest the most stable people for this kind of work, 
but under present-day conditions where short- 
ages result in untrained, immature, or mentally 
unstable personnel being assigned, this type of 
training becomes mandatory. 

In addition, insights gained by attending sii 
discussions are of great. value in relieving ten- 
sions, increasing motivation, and giving the per- 
son security through helping him know how to 
act and explaining why certain things occur. An 
example of this is the guard who requested a 
transfer from the maximum security section of the 
prison because he felt that “fulfilling” his job was 
causing the prisoners to actively dislike him. What 
had actually happened was that as he began to 
feel insecure he was unable to act as freely and 
naturally as before. His insecurity was reflected 
on to the prisoners through alternating strictness 
and laxity. Besides tieups to his own childhood it 
was possible to show him how emotionally unstable 
groups react to such handling. As he became more 
sure of himself again, the old feeling toward the 
inmates changed with gratifying results. He was 
still in his position 6 months later with satisfac- 
tory reports. 

Another example is the social worker who took 
hostility expressed by inmates very personally 
and reacted severely to the apparent rebuffs of 
his attempts to “help” them. Evidence of an im- 
provement in attitude of a formerly recalcitrant 
individual was a personal victory for him. Unfor- 
tunately, if this gain was not maintained he felt 
personally let down. The resultant picture ranged 
from enthusiastic outbursts of productive social 
work to lethargy and sullen withdrawal. There 
was a great need to convert “bad” to “good.” 
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While it was felt that he was perhaps too un- 
stable for the demands of his assignment, an at- 
tempt was made to approach his problems from 
different aspects. The personal interview was used 
as with the guard described above. In addition, 
indirect group work was utilized as a therapeutic 
factor. He attended discussions carried on in the 
psychiatry division for its personnel on personal- 
ity growth and development. The interaction of in- 
dividual personality problems in groups wasa part 
of this study. Many of his own tendencies became 
clarified in the process and came up for question 
during personal interviews. There was clear evi- 
dence of an increased facility to enjoy his work. 
While still in need of mature guidance and external 
reassurance, his work improved markedly in cali- 
ber and reliability. He did not need to “change” 
the men. He was not reinforcing restrictive con- 
trols to prevent break-through of undesirable im- 
pulses. He no longer tried to force the inmates into 
a narrow range of action which they resented and 
saw quite rightly as an attempt to preach. 

The general tendency of such an approach is to 
make the personnel personally acquainted with 
the qualities of leadership and guidance which are 
so necessary in maintaining a large institution of 
this type. Common-sense principles of leadership, 
well ingrained and understood by them, are of 
value in each and any assignment. Blind dogma- 
tism dependent on authoritarianism and fear in- 
stead of cooperation is a severe limitation on use- 
fulness in a program of rehabilitation. This is 
especially true if one is trying to learn more about 
the punitive aspects of individual and group pres- 
sures at work in a correction facility. 


_ The Value of a Unified, Stable Approach 


Due to frequent misunderstanding of the prin- 
ciples behind such suggestions and lectures it is 
important to emphasize that the psychiatrist is 
just as aware of the dangers of overindulgence as 
he is of the overly strict attitude. Here again he 
can illustrate from childhood anecdotes the results 
of each form of behavior or fluctuations between 
them. The goal that he is aiming toward istotry to 
develop understanding of the processes goingon, 
and subsequently a method of behavior that will aid 
the maturative processes in the unstable inmate. 

In this regard, while serving as a psychiatrist 
in an army disciplinary barracks, it proved grat- 
ifying to see the value of close working ties be- 
tween the psychiatry and neurology division and 
the supervisor of prisoners division. When two 
sections, whose views are bound to diverge very 
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frequently (due to the tendency to separate func- 
tions), can begin to discuss amicably the common 
ground of the prisoner, and both assume respon- 
sibility, one sees an ever-widening vista of inter- 
change and growth in knowledge. As an example 
of how well this can work, one can cite the at- 
tempts to eliminate psychological problems 
through individual followup of chronic visitors to 
disciplinary board hearings and the joint screen- 
ing of such cases by the psychiatrist and super- 
visor of prisoners’ representative before the 
hearing. This enabled the psychiatrist to make 
recommendations prior to sentence being passed 
and often prevented a split in opinion which would 
have been all too reminiscent of the quarrel of 
parents. Another suggestion which would go fur- 
ther would be to try to work out ahead of time the 
type of punitive action which should be taken, 
based on the prisoner’s needs on a psychological 
level. For example, on many occasions it appeared 
that a suspended sentence, or evidence of alert- 
ness on the part of the guard with subsequent 
warning, proved more valuable to certain inmates 
than being sent to disciplinary segregation. Re- 
peated infractions, carefully noted and demon- 
strated to theinmate without concomitant punish- 
ment, often proved the turning point in a serious 
behavior problem, after previous repeated segrega- 
tion only seemed to blind him to the part he played 
in precipitating the punishment. This would con- 
cur with psychiatric reports of similar handling of 
certain behavior disorders of childhood. 


The Value of and Need for Physical 
Proximity of Staff 


The general theme as outlined in this section is 
how to better coordinate and disseminate knowl- 
edge and experience from one group to another, 
thereby achieving an integrated approach. Al- 
though the correctional institution where I served 
was a very modern one and the general spirit was 
an attempt to achieve this goal, the physical dis- 
tances and rather artifical subdivision of depart- 
ments often conflicted with this. Each prisoner 
met with classification officers and social workers 
from the phychiatric section shortly after his ar- 
rival. He then saw the psychiatrist, psychologist, 
employment officer, academic school representa- 
tive, and parole officer. A review of desirable back- 
ground and experience to fulfill the positions in 
these sections shows that training is basically 
needed in sociology, psychology, vocational place- 
ment and, if at all possible, in prison management. 
As long as rehabilitation is the theme, it is felt 
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that the purpose will best be carried out if the sec- 
tions mentioned were more integrated by physical 
proximity as well as through close liaison intel- 
lectually. All too frequently the lack of the former 
made the latter a very difficult problem to solve. 
Daily work necessitates close contact between 
these sections. There is a constant need for inter- 
change of ideas. Case after case demands that the 
social worker of the psychiatry and neurology 
division, the psychologist, or the psychiatrist work 
hand in hand with the others. Questions like: 
“Can this man continue to profit from more 
schooling?” “This man is very anxious now that 
his parole date is approaching. Can you see him?” 
“We need certain information from this inmate’s 
parents. Would you contact them through the lo- 
cal Red Cross chapter?” . . . etc., are constantly 
going back and forth. In some cases actual over- 
le: 3ing of duties takes place. As a result of phy- 
sical separation it is almost impossible to schedule 
seminars, case presentations, and other forms of 
intercommunication which could be used for on- 
the-job training and a general raising of stand- 
ards of professional work. Where sections could 
be consolidated an actual saving of man hours and 
personnel could be made, not only without a loss in 
efficiency, but with a tremendous gain in profes- 
sional integrity and knowledge through learning 
other approaches to the problems. Automatically 
other sections would be drawn into closer integra- 
tion. For example, the supervisor of prisoners is 
concerned with employment and changes in voca- 
tion. The employment officer would now be briefed 
more completely on the psychological and psychia- 
tric aspects of cases, plus the pertinent sociological 
data. He is then in a better position to advise as 
well as being better briefed on problems. A simi- 
lar procedure naturally would occur where evi- 
dence of stress or dissatisfaction occurs. While 
sectional division of personnel may be different 
under varying state or federal schemes, the goal 
should remain the same. It is to the benefit of both 
professional workers and prisoners if recognition 
is given to the fact that these functions are best 
carried out by a single department which is inte- 
grated physically as well as by mutual interest. 
Where such changes of “trying to understand” 
occur at upper echelons they are bound to influ- 
ence the guard personnel, often referred to most 
aptly as the “eyes and ears.” They are the key- 
stone of an institution, and in the long run the 
institution can be no better than the individual 
supervisors. One can note to what extent this is 
clearly recognized by the supervisor of prisoners’ 


section who place their most stable and capable 
men in key jobs like reception block, disciplinary 
blocks, mess hall, etc. Orientation and training are 
a natural followup of such a policy. 

The correctional institution can offer the psy- 
chiatrist many opportunities for original research 
if he approaches the problems with an open mind. 
This may necessitate reviewing former techniques 
of individual therapy, but more frequently means 
applying knowledge learned from previous work 
to the new environmental situation created by con- 
finement. Due to his background in dynamic, top- 
ographical, and structural frameworks of psycho- 
logical reference his interest stems mainly from 
study of the individual, but must include the effect 
of the environment on the person. Pressure of 
work usually precludes intensive following through 
in more than a handful of cases, and the fact that 
few coworkers have similar technical training 
means that scientific findings are difficult to com- 
pile in other than long-term studies. 


The Environmental Setting Described 
Comparatively 


Certain general statements can be set down 
which demarcate and define the setting as viewed 
by the analytically oriented psychiatrist or soci- 
ologist. The particular nature of the environment 
and the population must be kept in mind. 

For 24 hours a day, 7 days a week the inmate 
lives in a controlled, carefully supervised, regu- 
lated environment that remains relatively stable. 
Within certain defined limits the supervisory per- 
sonnel try to supply what they consider to be the 
“basic needs” of the inhabitants. Among these 
would be included food, shelter, amusements 
(sports, movies, publications, radio and television, 
etc.), work, religion, gratuitous issues (tobacco, 
candy, toilet articles, etc.), incentives for good 
behavior (and its opposite), care for illness, and 
some degree of social contact. In addition some of 
the personnel are in a position to act in the more 
personal role of guide, advisor, or friend. It should 
be noted, however, that both social contacts be- 
tween the prisoners and between inmate and duty 
personnel have ill-defined but definite boundaries 
beyond which suspicion is cast on too-close rela- 
tionships, and the question of their actual value 
is open to doubt. (This will be referred to later on.) 
Some such contact, while limited. is available. 

It is necessary to take cognizance of those 
things found in life outside that are not supplied 
within the walls of the institution for social or 
other reasons. Among these, the most frequently 
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discussed is the lack of heterosexual contacts. 
This usually appears in the literature in reference 
to the question of homosexuality (latent or overt) 
and its resulting repercussions. However, the 
more general aspects of the problem associated 
with social adjustment and prison population tend 
to be glossed over, in spite of the fact that they 
are of great importance. Some of these are the 
lack of a closely knit group (equivalent to the 
family) with stable figures, who do not change, 
toward whom the inmates can turn for guidance, 
direction, affection, punishment, support, etc. Not 
only are their counterparts absent, but those sub- 
stitutes who are available lack almost completely 
any of the emotional status which permits feeling 
or understanding to develop and emerge. The very 
nature of the prison social situation makes this 
the case. It is commonplace in any military setup 
to have the periodic change of station or tour. 
However within the prison there are constant 
changes in cell blocks, custody, jobs, etc., which 
means that within the so-called “stable” environ- 
ment is a constantly shifting and changing social 
current. While part of this is caused by the pris- 
oner attempting to surround himself with the en- 
vironment causing least stress and tension, there 
are other factors which keep the fluctuations of 
cell blocks or work changes in operation. This 
description is not meant as a criticism but rather 
to bring more sharply into focus a state of affairs 
often neglected in picturing the social setting. 
-Another typical difference within the institu- 
tional confines from that available and acceptable 
in Western culture as a whole is the expression of 
male fellowship. This factor is not only tolerated 
normally by our society but is considered a natural 
and important sublimation. Wichin the institution 
one sees only dim reflections of this former state. 
For example, among the steering committee of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous group, between small cell 
block groups, or within one functioning unit like 
the band, occasional ties are formed. There. are 
deterrent factors present also which must be 
taken into account. Fear of social ostracism due to 
subtle remarks or knowing glances commenting on 


the erotic nature of these ties often is enough to 


stop such associations. Within any culture which 
is abnormally and artificially constructed, tension 
is bound to be increased, conflicts more open to 
observation, latent feelings more stimulated, and 
sublimation more difficult. This is recognized by 
the supervisory staff as well as the inmates, and 
certain measures are swiftly taken to cope with 
problems as soon as they arise (or even sooner). 
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Anxiety, Rumor, Panic, and Countermeasures 


Not only is such a culture an artificial one im- 
posed by others of our society, but the individuals 
who make up the population represent, on the 
whole, a different psychological sample than that 
found on the outside. A review of the annual psy- 
chiatric diagnostic reports from one such institu- 
tion shows more than 70 to 80 percent manifesting 
severe enough problems and psychological struc- 
tural defects to be considered within the frame- 
work of character disorders. This group consists 
of people who, according to the Joint Armed 
Forces nomenclature for psychiatric conditions, 
manifest developmental defects or pathological 
trends in the personality structure which pre- 
dominantly are apparent through a lifelong pat- 
tern of acting out as well as emotional symptoma- 
tology. As is often the case, one begins to learn 
about the subtle problems only by studying the 
obvious. Out of such a situation grew the dynamic 
psychiatry of today which showed the same emo- 
tional tendencies and counteractions in all people, 
as once was thought only applicable to the neu- 
rotically ill. The enforced culture of the prison, 
while different than the external, as already men- 
tioned, does lend itself to study by the very nature 
of its confinement setting. People who, if left to 
their own resources, would “act out” their con- 
flicts by antisocial acts, evasion, explosion, with- 
drawal, somatization, etc., are now in a situation 
where they can be studied through controlled ob- 
servations. Through the very fact that they are 
“abnormal” and therefore tend to “overreact,” 
one can see and evaluate the stresses and conflicts 
constantly at play on more stable people in a simi- 
lar setting in a more subtle way. Such a situation 
is not limited to prisons as such. For example, 
similar all-male populations are present aboard 
ships (especially stress-imposing would be the 
submarine service where newer types can now 
remain at sea for prolonged periods), and at iso- 
lated military bases. Thus while perhaps “abnor- 
mal,” present-day necessities make them a fact. 

Studies of tolerance, psychological tests to elim- 
inate candidates, knowledge of the stresses at 
work as observed in vivo would all be valuable 
contributions to the armed services. Anthropologi- 
cal, sociological, psychological, and psychiatric 
backgrounds in the research workers are all per- 
tinent and of help if such studies are to be carried 
out. It is probably easiest to clarify what is meant 
by presenting an example which shows interac- 
tions both within the individuals and between 
members of a group. This illustration is from 
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a newly formed group that had begun psychother- 
apy along analytic lines (comprised of men who 
-acted out but showed some neurotic tendencies). 
During the second session the individuals were 
expressing their individual anxieties, but the total 
effect was rising group tension. During the pre- 
vious day the entire prison population had been 
“buzzing” due to an impending shipment of in- 
mates to a federal penitentiary. Rumors were pro- 
lific via the “grapevine.” In these rumors, as indi- 
vidually expressed, could he seen a reflection of the 
individual’s problems in a projected form. Thus 
an aggressive individual saw fear of more aggres- 
sion in federal supervisors than militay super- 
visors of prisoners, with resultant increase in anx- 
iety and secondary hostility. A dependent neurotic 
individual felt fear about being moved. The psy- 
chiatrist took a permissive attitude, which caused 
certain members of the group, who depended on 
authority controlling them by strictness, to become 
increasingly uneasy. With this rise in-group ten- 
sion came a desire for motor discharge. As one 
member put it: “Nothing is as bad as waiting and 
doing nothing.” 

The sociologist, group-oriented psychiatrist, and 
psychologist would be interested in group reac- 
tions, and the literature reveals studies of rumor 
and panic as group formations. The individually- 
oriented person who has an opportunity to study 
the group as a sum-total of individual anxieties 
and tensions could follow in this type of session 
the importance of the leader, the type of counter- 
measures necessary to decrease tensions, and the 
individual conflicts as expressed in this group 
setting. It was clear, for example, that individual 
anxieties become summated in the group milieu if 
one sets off a chain-type reaction. Rumor is indic- 
ative in a subtle form that tension or anxiety is 
present. Panic is the overt expression of the group 
summations when discharge becomes the case. 
Leadership plays a crucial role in handling such a 
situation. Inadequacy or its opposite, overpunitive 
counteraction, is dangerous. In the session de- 
scribed is an example of the threat felt by the in- 
secure and unstable inmate in the apparently too 
permissive atmosphere. Too lax and passive at- 
titudes are therefore just as dangerous potentially 
as the overstrict, because anxiety from within is 
added fuel on the fire of already heated emotional 
conflicts. A carefully managed and expressed in- 
termediate status is needed if the prisoners’ re- 
actions are to be expressed in words and ventila- 
tion of a nonviolent kind. 

Experienced custodial personnel are intuitively 
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aware of the above-described dangers, as one can 
observe by reading the rules and regulations. As 
examples one can mention rules about fighting 
and congregation of inmates, the graduated types 
of punishments placing physical violence at the 
most serious side of the scale, the recognition of 
the “Sword of Damocles” in the mess hall setting, 
the historically initial attitude of silence in the 
mess and unidirectional seating, which overem- 
phasized the potential threat where the group 
could lose control. These and others clearly dem- 
onstrate in a general way the awareness of poten- 
tial dangers. 

An attempt to study these factors critically and 
scientifically lies in the realm of the investigator. 
Experiments could be set up to measure these fac- 
tors more exactly. Clearer definitions could be 
made. The so-often described misnomer that anx- 
iety is lower or not present in a penal institutional 
setting could be easily corrected by showing that 
this is only superficially so, and that the mode of 
expression has only changed to less obvious meth- 
ods. 

During times of stress for both duty personnel 
and inmates (e.g. immediately after an escape 
when personnel have been out on search parties) 
one can observe gradual rise in institutional ten- 
sion. The personnel may begin to treat the inmate 
as if he were the escapee who has made it neces- 
sary for him to do extra duty. With fatigue it be- 
comes harder to assert self-control and think sen- 
sibly. Hard-won gains in relationships may be 
lost by a sudden act or speech. The chief super- 
visors may find the escape a threat to their posi- 
tion of authority and therefore approve the ten- 
dency of cell block guards to crack down. The 
prisoners themselves become upset when one of 
their group has a breakthrough of action. It 
touches on their own impulses and increases guilt 
feelings with a temporary widening of the gap 
between them and the social forces of authority. 
They would become restless even if there were no 
crackdown. Statistical evaluation and critical im- 
personal observations of group behavior should 
prove most rewarding in such a situation. 


Effects Hidden in Acting Out, Rejection, 
Depression, and Suicidal Fantasies 


Another series of observations that came as a 
followup of several incidents led to speculation 
that seemed worthy of further thought. It was 
noted that an obvious antisocial or asocial act of- 
ten followed after petty ones for which the inmate 
had received a reprimand. For example, a man 
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came to the disciplinary barracks with a consecu- 
tive history of absence without leave, break ar- 
rest, escape from confinement—a veritable snow- 
balling of incidents (the general courts martial 
was for maltreatment and cruelty). In the psy- 
chiatric interview he described how he felt that 
the noncommissioned officer and squad leader were 
all being unfair. “I tried to do things, but the ser- 
geant kept riding me.” “So when I saw they felt 
I was a foul-up, I felt, what’s the use. If they 
think I’m no good, I’ll give them something to say 
it about.” 

This type of statement is heard so commonly 
from the immature, unstable inmate as to make 
it worth while to try to understand its meaning. A 
clue was received one day from another interview 
situation. A 19-year-old, emotionally unstable 
youth was seen whose history revealed an ex- 
tremely bad family background, lacking in mater- 
nal guidance due to early marital discord and 
divorce, a series of stepmothers and an alcoholic 
father. The inmate was suspicious and hostile with 
definite tendencies to identify authoritarian fig- 
ures with his father. He rejected aid, even when 
obviously insecure, insisting that he manage on 
his own. While in Korea he suddenly received a 
warm letter from his long lost, formerly rejecting, 
real mother, offering him a real home. With this 
came a sudden fear of being killed. This was an 
emotion completely foreign to him previously. To 
quote him: “Suddenly and for the first time that 
I remember, I’ve got something worth living for.” 
The discrepancy between this and the usual re- 
sponse of “worth fighting for” is not inadvertent. 
Complex guilt feelings, hostility, dependent wishes, 
and childhood fears became reactivated. Contrary 
to his conscious thoughts, he became involved in a 
form of action which resulted in his returning to 
the United States in disgrace, but he was not re- 
jected again by his mother. He is now on parole 
living with her. The eventual outcome of this re- 
lationship is unknown but it is not likely to be a 
stable, healthy one. 

Both of the incidents described point to the 
great importance of object relationships in ‘such 
cases. The first directly, and the second indirectly, 
shows up the importance of rejection, real or im- 
agined. What is seen by society as antisocial acts, 
often consists of behavior leading to social suicide. 
Rejection of society is made into rejection by soci- 
ety. This counteraction has a component of grati- 
fication that is usually obscured. Both acts of re- 
jection mentioned above are secondary to the basic 
feeling of being rejected initially and of subse- 


quent loss with associated depressive tendencies. 
It appears that the basic emotion being warded 


off is depression. To go back to the first example:. 


“T’ll give them something to say it about,” really 
means: “How can he reject me so completely for 
such a little thing?’’ When the question of social 
suicide becomes the central theme for study, many 
new vistas are opened up. This question needs to 
be investigated by people interested in the inter- 
action of guilt, superego formation, and object re- 
lations. What happens if guards and other person- 
nel show a real interest? Is a true object relation- 
ship developed? How narcissistic is the relation- 
ship when carefully scrutinized? 

Similar stimulating questions are raised daily. 
As examples one could mention: How do the men 


ward off latent but obvious homoerotic impulses . 


which are threatening to break through? What is 
the cause for sudden increases in certain types of 
complaints which appear spontaneously in vari- 
ous, apparently unrelated, parts of the population 
in a periodic upsurge without known external 
stress? How effective is vulgar language as a com- 
promise formation where acting out of libidinal 
or hostile impulses is surpressed? Does the type 
of fantasy life change after entering confinement? 
Certain overt changes have been noted in mani- 
fest dream content subsequent to confinement. Is 
there any common pattern? What are the latent 
dream relationships? Likewise, study of inter- 
racial group tensions is a natural outgrowth of 
work in a confinement institution. Even where 
tensions do not appear great, one sees evidence of 
problems and attempts to solve them. Here again 
the controlled environment and less stable psy- 
chological makeup would permit seeing how peo- 
ple make their adjustment, the type of defenses 
instituted and the way in which underlying con- 
flicts are handled. These and many others are be- 
fore the curious worker who is willing to learn. 


Punishment Viewed Psychiatrically 


As mentioned in the first part of the paper, it 
would be a big step if disciplinary actions might 
have a broader basis for action than the idea of 
“learning the hard way.” This is not meant to 
suggest that there is no place for punitive action. 
Even if this were to be set up as an axiom, many 
of the inmates would be unable to tolerate it and 
would force punishment, while with others the 
resulting gratification experienced must be con- 
sidered (see example of group anxiety page 31). 
However, strong and severe measures seem to 
have a trigger effect on some men that sets off a 
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series of chain reactions which block insight com- 
pletely. They not only do not learn from such ex- 
periences, but also blunder on into more diffi- 
culty, becoming increasingly defiant and blind to 
reason. Can the psychiatrists determine personal- 
ity patterns (through psychological testing and 
understanding of dynamics) which could help the 
disciplinary board make their subsequent deci- 
sions most efficacious to effect emotional change 


and insight, and not just emphasize what happens 
if you break a rule? 

The second part of this communication has been 
written for the purpose of expressing one psychi- 
atrist’s impressions and thoughts during approxi- 
mately 11 months’ work in what was for him a 
unique experience. It is hoped that it will serve as 
a stimulus for others to present ideas of their own 
or to follow up some of the ones herein expressed. 


Group Education With Parolees 


By SIMON PODAIR 
Public Health Educator, New York City Department of Health 
BERNARD I. TABB ‘ 
Parole Officer, New York City Parole Commission 


HROUGH THE YEARS parole and correction 
[‘asencies have grappled with the behavior 

problems of men and women released from 
prisons. It has always been a difficult task to over- 
come the antisocial attitudes of many former in- 
mates of correctional institutions. We do not 
purport here to offer a final answer to these prob- 
lems. As yet such an answer does not exist in the 
realm of social relationships. We describe, how- 
ever, an attempt to change the behavior of parolees 
through the application of modern group educa- 
tional techniques. 


Adult Education Has Been Overlooked 


Adult education, although widespread, has here- 
tofore been overlooked as a means of changing the 
behavior of antisocial groups. The value of educa- 
tion was not sufficiently recognized because of the 
complexity of contributing social factors. How- 
ever, complex problems must be attacked from 
various levels. Their eventual solution can only 
come about through the utilization of all that 
modern society has to offer in the way of knowl- 
edge and technique. Education is one approach to 
the rehabilitation of parolees. 

In a democracy men must know why in addition 
to how to act in a given situation. The strictly pu- 
nitive approach negates this democratic concept by 
ignoring the “why” factor. Ignorance on a subject 
affecting modern living can influence behavior 
adversely. The background of the men and women 
we work with daily bears out this fact. For ex- 


ample, an alcoholic’s return to normal living is 
unlikely unless he understands his condition and 
what can be done about it. The longer a state of 
complete ignorance or misinformation exists, the 
more difficult it becomes to effect a healthful ad- 
justment to community living. And community 
living, after all, is the crux of the problem when 
dealing with maladjusted individuals who have 
committed antisocial acts. 

Upon release from prison a man or woman is 
faced with a choice of slipping back into old habits 
or charting a new course that can lead to useful 
membership in the community. It is easy to return 
to the old ways, especially if the individual again 
becomes part of the preprison environment. For a 
successful break with the past a strong desire for 
readjustment must be present. Parole and proba- 
tion agencies can help build up that desire by guid- 
ance, encouragement, and understanding. Our 
program of group education does not replace in- 
dividual guidance, but supplements it. In addition, 
if individual guidance is not feasible, the program 
offers readjustment assistance apart from routine 
administrative operations. 

Actually, it is not sufficient merely to offer such 
help to the parolee. Our program, for example, 
stressed that the parolee could contribute substan- 
tially to the solution of his problems. We contin- 
ually informed him of the community agencies 
where he could turn for help on the problem under 
discussion. However, we emphasized the role of 
the parolee in shouldering a good part of responsi- 
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bility for readjustment. We would give him the 
tools for building a healthful, useful life, but 
warned that these tools would become useless if he 
sat back and expected the community to do every- 
thing for him. Our aim was to make the parolee 
realize that readjustment meant working with the 
community. An approach of this kind can do much 
to break down the intellectual and emotional bar- 
riers between the organizers and participants of a 
program of this nature. Of course, this does not 
preclude sympathetic understanding. Such under- 
standing is an integral part of the program. Af- 
ter all, the parolee often feels that everyone is 
against him. Society for him becomes a completely 
impersonal, disinterested mechanism. This feeling 
of rejection can create inner tensions that often 
erupt into antisocial acts and into such adverse 
activities as drug addiction and alcoholism. We 
must, therefore, offer the type of guidance that 
will bring home to him the feeling of friendly co- 
operation. This approach coupled with an orienta- 
tion in the direction of self-help can bring about 
gains from the technique of group education. 

Health problems formed the basis of the pro- 
gram, since it was felt that they may constitute a 
blocking of normal social and physical develop- 
ment of the individual and often are contributing 
factors to criminal acts. This is especially true of 
narcotic addiction, alcoholism, and poor emotional 
adjustment. Care was taken to tie in the topics 
discussed with the case records of the parolees. 
This was done to make the program as practical 
as possible, avoiding generalities, and offering 
concrete assistance. Venereal disease, narcotic ad- 
diction, alcoholism, general health habits, and 
mental health were topics chosen. Under mental 
health, community living and responsibilities were 
emphasized. Thus the parolees’ contributions to 
the discussion originated from their own experi- 
ences and reactions. 

The program is an example of recognition of re- 
sponsibilities on the part of both correctional and 
public health agencies. For the public health 
agency it negated a narrow concept of public 
health, substituting a broad approach that in- 
cluded segments of the community heretofore 
neglected in health education activities. For the 
correctional agency it meant going beyond routine 
duties and experimenting with new methods of 
work so necessary in a field beset with seemingly 
insoluble problems. Each agency, in a cooperative 
spirit, contributed the skills necessary for a suc- 


* Bureau of Records and Statistics of the New York City Department 
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cessful program. The project was also a learning 
process wherein all involved took cognizance of 
shortcomings and worked for their correction. 


The Area Served 


The participants in our group educational etfort 
were residents of the Harlem section of New York 
City. This group was chosen because both the pa- 
role officer and public health educator involved 
were working out of that district. No other signifi- 
cance is attached for the selection of the Harlem 
area. The principles and techniques of the pro- 
gram could be applied to similar groups no matter 
where they live. However, in order to better un- 
derstand the problems faced by the parolees and 
their families a brief description of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in their community is necessary. 

Harlem is a congested, slum-ridden area. The 
low economic level and substandard housing and 
sanitary conditions bring the usual concomitants 
of aggravated social and health problems. For ex- 
ample, newly reported cases of tuberculosis in 
Harlem are three times that of the rate for New 
York City as a whole.* Public health workers have 
found that a high tuberculosis rate usually accom- 
panies depressed economic conditions. Thus, the 
rate for Harlem is an indication of such a lower 
standard. Added to all this is the problem of racial 
discrimination, contributing greatly to increased 
social tensions. 

Of course, the parolees who participated were 
not representative of the residents of the area, 
most of whom are decent, law-abiding citizens. 
However, the parolees’ case histories reveal con- 
tact with all the ills prevalent in a depressed urban 
district. Their antisocial behavior is often a result 
of frustration stemming from factors in their en- 


vironment. And living in an area like Harlem may © 


result in a great deal of frustration which can be 
channeled into anticommunity patterns among 
those not oriented toward community living. 

Counterbalancing the poor environmental fac- 
tors mentioned is a host of welfare and health 
agencies attempting to help solve the many prob- 
lems that exist. Our experience has shown that pa- 
rolees often are not familiar with these resources 
in their communities. 

Harlem, then, possessed the agencies upon which 
our program could be based. This was important 
since we did not wish to give information alone 
but were desirous of influencing action. Facilities 
had to exist that could absorb such action. 

Actually, we were attempting to counteract some 
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of the unfavorable experiences these men had en- 
countered. In so doing, we were confronted with 
the socioeconomic problems of the community, and 
saw our program as a way to lessen their impact. 


Organizational Steps 


The following organizational steps were taken 
to implement the program: 

1. A planning conference was held. The parole 
officer, public health educator, and district health 
officer were present. Topics were decided upon and 
responsibilities assigned. 

2. A letter was prepared before each health 
meeting telling in simple language about the topic 
to be discussed. This letter was sent to each parolee 
a week before his reporting date. 

3. The parole officer, on his home visits, spoke 
about the importance of attending the meeting for 
that particular month, stressing the practical 
benefits of it. 

4. Both in the letter and through the personal 
visit, the relatives and friends of the parolees were 
invited. Wives and mothers evinced great interest, 
as shown by their regular attendance. Their favor- 
able reactions demonstrated the cooperation that 
could be obtained from members of parolees’ fami- 
lies if an understanding approach were used. 

5. Community groups were informed of the 
program and asked to send participants who could 
benefit. 

Contents and Speakers.—Throughout, care was 
taken to gear the content to the educational level 
of the parolees and their families. Obviously, a 
level above their background could not result in 
understanding and subsequent action. Despite 
the extreme concern with this organizational 
facet, in a few instances speakers and discussion 
leaders did slant their material above the level 
of the audience. This points up the necessity 
for emphasis on the selection of proper speakers 
and auxiliary educational materials. In essence, 
the success or failure of a program of this nature 
hinges on this point. We found that the parolees 
showed interest when they could grasp the es- 
sentials of the subject under discussion. On the 
few occasions when this was not possible, the in- 
formation and attempted motivation toward posi- 
tive action was lost. 

It must be pointed out that it is not a formidable 
task to obtain proper speakers and materials. Of- 
ten we underestimate the intelligence of such a 
group as parolees. Our observations at these meet- 
ings led us to believe that it is entirely possible to 


utilize educational techniques effectively even with 
a group for whom the educational experience is 
new. Actually, when the content was presented in 
nontechnical, everyday language, the audience re- 
sponded in a fashion that was encouraging. Their 
questions and discussion were a logical outgrowth 
of the material presented. Of course, it is neces- 
sary to go into a program of this type believing 
that education is something that should not be re- 
stricted to only intellectually superior groups in 
our society (or even so-called “average’’), but 
rather expanded to all who could benefit from it. 
Educational techniques must be adapted to varied 
groups, otherwise they can become sterile and 
meaningless to large sections of our population. 
Modern education maintains that all individuals 
can gain from the educational process. 

The speakers chosen for the meetings were all 
well versed in their particular fields and were ob- 
tained from various community sources, including 
the Health Department. Since this was a health 
program, a physician spoke and answered ques- 
tions at the venereal disease, alcoholism, narcotic 
addiction, and general health meetings. An experi- 
enced social worker fulfilled a similar function at 
the mental health discussion. 

Before each meeting the speakers were briefed 
as to the men’s backgrounds and problems. The 
matter of an understandable level of approach 
was stressed. Contents of the talks consisted of 
four phases: 

1. Correct scientific information about the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

2. Prevention and early diagnosis through 
available medical tests (e.g., blood test for syphi- 
lis). 

3. How the individual could recognize if he is 
suffering from the condition (symptoms). 

4. What help is available for treating or over- 
coming the condition (this included both medical 
and social welfare assistance). 

The discussion leader was either a representa- 
tive of the Health Department or the Parole Com- 
mission. It was found that a Health Department 
representative was preferable because the volun- 
tary nature of the project could be emphasized 
more easily. His function was to encourage audi- 
ence participation through questions and discus- 
sion, the speaker acting as a resource person dur- 
ing such discussion. 

Aside from the educational medium, this was 
decidedly a new experience for most of the men, 
since they generally have not had much of an op- 
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portunity for healthy self-expression. Encourage- 
ment from the discussion leader was often neces- 
sary in order to elicit an adequate response. They 
were told: “We want to know what’s on your 
mind.” “Tell us what you think about this.” “Just 
speak up—we’re discussing this all together.” The 
speaker of the evening was urged to establish a 
friendly, informal relationship with his audience. 

In addition to the physicians and social worker 
mentioned, an ex-drug addict and an ex-alcoholic 
participated in the narcotic addiction and alcohol- 
ism programs. These men appeared before the 
group as examples of the possibility of overcoming 
drug addiction and alcoholism through building 
up both physical and emotional stamina and ac- 
cepting whatever assistance the community had to 
offer. Their contributions were extremely effective 
because they spoke the language of the audience. 
Theirs was a personal rather than a professional 
approach, devoid of academic undertones. Speak- 
ing from the heart as well as from the mind, they 
told of their experiences with drugs and alcohol 
and how they overcame their use. Above all they 
stressed the former disorganization and havoc in 
their lives contrasted with the present acceptance 
and respect in relationships with their families 
and the community generally. Both speakers did 
not hesitate to tell of the horrors of addiction to 
narcotics or alcohol. However, there was a definite 
note of hope in their approach; this consisted 
mainly in the help they offered through the two 
groups they represented: Narcotics Anonymous 
and Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Audio-visual aids.—Modern educational pro- 
grams make extensive use of audio-visual mate- 
rials. A motion picture was presented at each meet- 
ing and literature distributed. The 16mm. films 
were obtained from the Bureau of Public Health 
Education of the New York City Department of 
Health and were used to reinforce or elaborate on 
points made by the speaker. Their greatest value 
lies in bringing across information in a dramatic 
form. They are also useful in stimulating discus- 
sion and questions. 

Following is a list of films used and a brief de- 
scription of each: 

“Feeling Alright’”—A film on venereal disease 
telling the story of a southern Negro family’s re- 
alization that proper medical care is the only cure 
for V.D. 

“Batter Up”—Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn Dodg- 
er baseball star, appeals to the audience to fight 
venereal disease through clean living and obtain- 
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ing proper medical treatment if infected. The ap- 
peal is preceded by action shots on the baseball 
field. 

“The Big Fight”—Joe Louis speaks to the audi- 
ence in a similar vein as Jackie Robinson. His ap- 
peal is preceded by action shots in the ring. 

“Drug Addiction”’—Portrays the problem of 
drug addiction among youth. Depicts addiction as 
something to be feared and fought. 

“Alcoholism”—Dramatically presents the causes 
and treatment of excessive drinking. 

“Lease on Life’”—A general health film stress- 
ing disease prevention through good personal 
health habits and early diagnosis by a qualified 
physician. 

“Something You Didn’t Eat”—A Walt Disney 
color cartoon emphasizing the importance of a 
well-balanced diet for good health. The cartoon 
form adds greatly to its appeal. 

“Roots of Happiness’”—A mental health film 
stressing healthy family relationships. It drama- 
tizes the adverse effects of discord and hostility 
upon family life and emphasizes the favorable ef- 
fect of cooperation, love, and respect. The film also 
discusses the role of the father, pointing out that 
he, along with all other members of the family, 
should contribute to family living. However, it 
discourages complete domination of the family by 
the father. 

Literature.—Literature on the topic covered 
was distributed at each meeting. Here again, the 
educational level of the parolees was the prime 
factor in selection of materials. Whenever possi- 
ble, comic books and short, simply worded pieces 
of literature were used. Each parolee received a 
list of agencies offering help on personal and fam- 
ily problems. 

Meeting nights.—The meetings were held once 
a month on one of the evenings the parolees regu- 
larly reported to the parole officer at a local court- 
house. Thus, the entire program was integrated 
with the general routine operations of the Com- 
mission. Attendance was completely voluntary as 
initially agreed upon in order to promote a demo- 
cratic educational process. Voluntary attendance 
also enhanced the aim of “self-help” which was 
discussed previously. 

The parole officer’s regular activities were con- 
ducted from 4 to 7 p.m., and the health program 
began at 7 p.m. running until about 8:30 p.m. 
After they had seen the parole officer, the men and 
their guests were asked to remain in the room for 
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the meeting or to return at 7 p.m. Attendance for 
the five meetings ranged from 60 to 100. 

The time of the meeting was usually divided up 
as follows: film, 30 minutes; speaker, 20 to 30 min- 
utes ; discussion and questions, 30 to 40 minutes. 

In addition to the regular question and discus- 
sion period, the men were encouraged to approach 
their parole officer (who was present throughout 
the meeting) or any of the speakers individually 
on personal problems connected with the topic un- 
der discussion. They also had the opportunity to 
raise such problems in the interval between meet- 
ings through their regular contact with the parole 
officer. Organizationally, the parole officer’s con- 
tact with the men between meetings was beneficial 
since it provided the opportunity for follow-up and 
the sustaining of interest. 


Results 

In both its organization and execution, we 
viewed our program from two levels: immediate 
objectives and long range objectives. The educa- 
tional process is sometimes slow and its advan- 
tages not immediately perceived. However, it can 
produce lasting results, especially if combined 
with individual counseling. Practicality demands 
methods and techniques that can show some im- 
mediate results, even though it is sometimes short- 
sighted to stress this sense of immediacy at the 
expense of continual educational experiences that 
can favorably develop character and personality. 

Four parolees were motivated to take favorable 
action as a result of our program. Following our 
meeting on venereal disease, three parolees ap- 
proached their parole officer saying that they 
suspected infection basing this suspicion on the 
talk given by the Health Department physician. 
Since a list of free Health Department venereal 
disease clinics was distributed at the meeting, the 
parole officer recommended that they go to the one 
nearest their homes. Upon examination, they were 
found to have a venereal disease and were placed 
under immediate treatment. These parolees were 
married and could have infected other members 
of their families. It is highly probable that with- 
out contact with our program they would have 
neglected this condition until serious complications 
resulted. Another parolee asked for assistance on 
how to overcome drug addiction after our meeting 
on that topic. He expressed the view that “your 
meeting made me think about it.” He was referred 
to the proper agency for assistance. In essence, we 
were trying to make all the men “think about” the 
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solutions to their problems and to follow suit with 
action, if possible. 

However, we must not forget that the long- 
range objective is a worth-while goal of the pro- 
gram. The asocial behavior of the parolee is the 
result of years of conditioning. We cannot expect 
—in most cases—an abrupt change from this be- 
havior, but rather a gradual development into a 
more healthful outlook and useful community 
participation. It is toward this end that group edu- 
cation can serve a beneficial purpose both to the 
parolee and the community of which he is a part. 


Summary 


Our experience in a group educational program 
has demonstrated that: 

1. In a democracy, group education is a valua- 
ble aid in overcoming problems of mental and 
physical ill health. 

2. Parole and correctional agencies can make 
use of modern educational techniques in their re- 
habilitative efforts. 

3. Public health education programs organized 
by public health agencies should not neglect pa+ 
rolees and groups of similar nature. 

4. Parolees will respond favorably if the pro- 
gram content is geared to their educational level. 

5. Care must be taken to select speakers and 
audio-visual materials that tie-in with that level. 

6. Participation in the program should be on a 
voluntary basis. 

7. Local health departments can be an excellent 
source for materials and assistance on organiza- 
tion and execution. 

8. Close cooperation of the agencies involved 
is necessary for success. This cooperation should 
include division of responsibilities. 

9. The parolees should have the opportunity for 
individual consultation with their parole officer 
between meetings on points raised at previous 
programs. 

10. Families of the men should be integrated 
into the program as much as possible. 

11. Stress should be laid on “self-help” in con- 
junction with the available facilities of community 
agencies. 

12. Immediate practical results are possible if 
there is effective organization and execution. 

18. Long-range objectives should be considered 
in the planning. 

14. Such groups as Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous can offer assistance through 
former addicts who speak the language of the men. 
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Probation and Parole in Germany 


By ALFONS T. WAHL 
Ministerialrat, Federal Ministry or Justice, Bonn, Germany 


in the Federal Republic of Germany which 

cleared the way for new developments with- 
in the German penal system. By a new juvenile 
court law! and by the Third Criminal Code 
Amendment Law,’ probation and parole for juve- 
niles and adults have been introduced into German 
law.® If those rudiments which were temporarily 
to be found in the former juvenile court law in 
the years 1923-1943 are omitted from considera- 
tion, the legislature, by the approval of these re- 
cent laws, closed a 50 years’ discussion of modern 
forms of treatment of delinquents outside of pris- 
on, thus, taking the decisive initiative toward the 
organization of probation assistance.* 


0’ AUGUST 4, 1953, two laws were promulgated 


The Juvenile Court Law 


In the Federal Republic of Germany all persons 
above 14 and under 18 years of age are subject to 
the penal law for juveniles. According to the new 
law, the judge of the juvenile court may also treat 
persons above 18 and under 21 years of age on the 
basis of the penal law for juveniles if it appears 
from the degree of maturity which such persons 
show that they cannot yet be regarded as adults. 
Besides a number of innovations covering other 
fields, the juvenile court law provides for possible 
granting of probation and parole in the following 
cases: if, either on account of the pernicious pro- 
pensities shown by a juvenile person or because of 
the gravity of the offense committed by him, the 
judge decides it is necessary to impose a “Jugend- 
strafe” (sentence provided for juveniles rather 
than educational measures), he may order proba- 
tion and suspend the execution of the sentence, 
provided the sentence does not exceed 1 year. If, 
when all means of investigation have been ex- 
hausted, the judge of the juvenile court cannot 
ascertain beyond doubt whether the juvenile has 
revealed such propensities to an extent that a 
“Jugendstrafe” ought to be imposed, he may find 
the juvenile only guilty and refrain from sentenc- 
ing him in favor of probation. This judicial han- 
dling of a case, perhaps most comparable to Anglo- 
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American probation, is an important innovation in 
German law. The novelty of this procedure is em- 
phasized because heretofore German criminal pro- 
cedure did not distinguish between conviction and 
sentencing and, being responsible for the penal 
institution for juveniles the juvenile court judge 
as “Vollstreckungsleiter” (the legal official 
charged with the supervision of the execution of 
sentences and having the power of a reviewing 
authority) may, at any time in the course of the 
execution of a sentence, suspend its further exe- 
cution in confinement by ordering parole. 

As a rule, each prison for juveniles (Jugend- 
strafanstalt) where juveniles are confined, is un- 
der the supervision of the judge attached to the 
nearest juvenile court, who acts as a Vollstreck- 
ungsleiter. This judge, who is not the head of the 
penal institution, is nevertheless empowered to 
make all decisions which are to be made by the 
judge for juveniles during the execution of sen- 
tence. Thus he also exercises a significant influence 
on the manner in which the “Jugendstrafe’’ itself 
is executed. 


Probation and Parole for Adults 


In the case of adults, the court (whether a single 
judge or several judges) may suspend a sentence 
imposing imprisonment of not more than 9 months 
detention (Haft) in order to permit the delinquent 
to earn remission of punishment by good conduct 
during a probation period. Adults, however, shall 
not be granted probation (1) if public interest de- 
mands execution of the sentence to confinement; 
(2) if, during the 5 years prior to the perpetration 
of the offense in question, execution of a sentence 
in confinement has already been had by probation 
or by clemency; or (3) if the person convicted has 
been previously sentenced, within a 5-year period, 
to confinement for more than 6 months. 

While the court can order suspension of sentence 
only with regard to detention and imprisonment, 
it is empowered to grant parole for all kinds of 
determinate sentences to confinement after the 
prisoner has served two-thirds of his sentence. 
The result is that a prisoner may receive parole 
for one-third of his sentence. Before these statu- 
tory changes, the German penal code included pro- 
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visions for a system of parole for persons held in 
so-called preventive detention ‘“Sicherungsver- 
wahrung”’; but it lacked positive supervision and 
the active help of probation and parole officers 
(Bewahrungshelfer). 


The Probation Officer 


The most important innovation, brought about 
by the recent German legislation, is the fact that, 
for the first time in German penal law history the 
legislature provided for the activity of probation 
officers during probation and parole time. In this 
field too, there exist certain differences as to the 
treatment of juveniles and adults. If a juvenile is 
placed under probation supervision, his conduct 
shall be supervised by a full-time probation officer. 
The latter is under control of the judge for juve- 
niles before whom he has to justify his activities; 
he is expected to help the juvenile with assistance 
and advice during the probation period, to pro- 
mote his education, and to cooperate, whenever 
possible and in full confidence, with the person re- 
sponsible for the juvenile’s education and with the 
legal representative. It has been expressly the leg- 
islature’s intention to confer on the probation offi- 
cer the task of taking all measures necessary to 
stabilize family relations. 

Also in the field of penal law for adults, the law 
expressly declares that the judge, when granting 
probation or parole to an adult person, may make 
it a condition that such person has to submit to 
the supervision and control of a probation officer. 
With regard to adults, however, the legislature 
permitted usage of both voluntary and full-time 
probation officers for the purpose of practical su- 
pervision. 

In Germany, too, during the past decades, many 
nobleminded voluntary workers did their best to 
help and assist delinquents. As a result of the war 
events and the extreme difficulties of everyday 
life, such work has been resumed in past years 
very gradually. In addition, these efforts have 
lacked the support of the legislature until the 
present time. For adults, too, the cooperation of 
full-time probation officers has not been the rule, 
principally for the reason that, on the one hand, 
it appeared impossible to recruit in a few years 
the neccessary number of sufficiently trained full- 
time probation officers and, on the other hand, the 
emphasis was on the cooperation of voluntary 
workers in this regard, especially since there 
would be cases where capable private persons, in 
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cooperation with a full-time probation officer, 
might be able to supervise adult individuals. 


The Probation Period 


In the case of juveniles, the probation period 
shall extend over a period of not less than 2 years 
and not more than 3 years. It is possible to reduce 
the period to 1 year, or to extend it to 4 years if 
the probation conditions imposed have been cul- 
pably violated. If the “Jugendstrafe” is suspended 
upon conviction, the probation period is not less 
than 1 year and not more than 2 years. 

In the case of adults, the probation period 
amounts to not less than 2 years and not more than 
5 years. The period may subsequently be reduced 
by the judge to 2 years or raised to the maximum 
of 5 years. 


Record System 


In Germany where much more consideration is 
given to the previous life of a person than in other 
countries, the existence of a prior sentence in the 
penal register is very often an insurmountable 
obstacle to the delinquent’s new start in life. It is 
true that in the past some attempts have been 
made to overcome these difficulties by special leg- 
islation. It has been provided that each person 
may be issued, upon application, a certificate of 
conduct (Fiihrungszeugnis) by the police. After 
lapse of fixed periods, a person who has already 
been sentenced can get such a certificate which 
does not mention previous convictions. The length 
of these periods varies according to the gravity of 
the offense. In order to facilitate the reestablish- 
ment of the delinquent in economic life and espe- 
cially in his employment, when probation and pa- 
role were introduced into German law new rules 
were set up also with reference to the record sys- 
tem. 

If a juvenile is granted probation or parole, the 
judge orders that any information concerning 
entries in the penal register regarding such con- 
viction shall be given only restrictedly. That means 
in practice that the juvenile can be issued, by the 
police, a certificate of conduct which does not con- 
tain any reference to the sentence and which he 
may show his employer or anyone else. In ad- 
dition, the judge has been given the power to de- 
cide, at the end of a satisfactory probation period, 
whether the entry in the penal register shall be 
cancelled. 

As to adult persons, the legislature has not gone 
as far. But even for them strong incentives for the 
delinquent offender have been created by the law. 
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The adults not only have the chance of having the 


sentence remitted, but they also can apply for an 
order after completion of the probation period. 
The judge may then direct that information re- 
garding entries in the penal register concerning 
the conviction in question can henceforth be given 
only restrictedly. That means for the adult, too, 
that from the date of this order he is given by the 
police a certificate of conduct without mention of 
the conviction. Following the issuance of this or- 
der, only the courts, the prosecutor, and a few of 
the highest public agencies are empowered to get 
unrestricted information on the previous convic- 
tion of such a person. 


Practical Operation of Probation 


According to the Constitution of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the enactment of legislation 
regarding penal law and execution of a sentence 
for all federal states (Laender) lies within the 
competence of the Federal Government; the en- 
forcement of the federal laws, however, is the task 
of the Laender. The reader will easily understand, 
therefore, that the most important problem—the 
employment of a sufficient number of full-time 
probation and parole officers—involves difficulties 
because the financial status of the individual Laen- 
der differs. Therefore, the Federal Ministry of 
Justice made an early effort to further as far as 
possible the practical operation of probation as- 
sistance in the Laender. Even before the new leg- 
islation was drafted, 10 juvenile courts appointed 
and paid out of funds of the Federal Government 
and with the approval of the Laender an average 
of 2 full-time probation officers who can now look 
back to 3 years’ experience. They dealt with juve- 
niles for whom penalty had been suspended on ac- 
count of an act of clemency on the condition that 
they be placed under the care of a probation offi- 
cer. For this purpose the power of clemency was 
conferred on the judges concerned on the basis of 
an agreement with the Laender. By these measures 
the interest of the public was stimulated, the at- 
tention of the deputy of Parliament was directed 
to the new ideas, and their minds oriented for the 
new legislation. Above all, valuable experience was 
gained for practical work. In this connection an 
association, Probation Assistance (Bewdahrung- 
shilfe), was established. This association ap- 
pointed and paid the probation officers until they 
were taken over by the Laender. The association 
especially dealt with all matters concerning proba- 
tion assistance. Its activity was rendered possible 


by allowances granted by the Federal Government. 
One of the probation officers meanwhile has as- 
sumed the management of affairs. The chairman 
of the association is now a former judge of a juve- 
nile court. 

Although this beginning is still a modest one 
and the association cannot yet be compared with 
organizations such as the National Probation and 
Parole Association in New York, it will assume a 
similiar task in the long run within the Federal 
Republic. Its aims are, first, to exchange experi- 
ences at home and abroad, to promote by word 
and writing the ideas of probation assistance 
among experts as well as among the general pub- 
lic, and to cooperate in the inservice training of all 
helpers. 

A series of training courses was held, a small 
specialized library is being set up. Through a mic- 
rographed information bulletin, news and com- 
munications were spread. This bulletin will soon 
appear in the form of a quarterly periodical, bear- 
ing the title: Probation Assistance (Bewahrung- 
shilfe). 

The expression “Probation Assistance” includes 
in German both forms of treatment, probation and 
parole, and expresses at the same time the require- 
ment of supervision as well as the idea of assist- 
ance. Because the resocialization of delinquents 
cannot be achieved without the assistance of volun- 
tary helpers, especially in the present situation in 
Germany, all the existing voluntary organizations 
and groups dealing with assistance for delinquents 
in the largest meaning of that word were united in 
May 1953 in the Federal Union for Delinquents’ 
Assistance. This organization made possible a re- 
vival of work which had come almost to a complete 
standstill as a result of the events after 1945. 


Difficulties 


It is not unnatural that a legal amendment 
which does not develop out of an already existing 
practical procedure but constitutes in the first in- 
stance a requirement of the legislature, prompts a 
series of difficulties which have been solved in 
other countries in the course of decades. In the 
Federal Republic these new tasks have to be over- 
come in much less time. 

First, dispute arose as to which authority will 
be responsible for rendering probation assistance. 
Should probation assistance be the task of the 
Ministries of Justice or should it be exercised by 
other authorities generally concerned with social 
matters? (In Germany, the Ministries of Justice 
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are charged with responsibilities similiar in part 


to those performed by the Attorney General of 


the United States.) It would dppear that jurisdic- 
tion over probation and parole is a matter for the 
Ministries of Justice because probation and parole 
pertain to the reforming and resocialization of de- 
linquents, a task entrusted to the Ministries of 
Justice by the German Penal Law. It is necessary 
to prepare the judge himself for this new task 
and to awaken his social understanding so that 
he may see these new criminal-educational meas- 
ures from the viewpoint of social welfare. 

According to the German legislation the judges 
are charged, especially with regard to juvenile 
penal law and decisions of parole matters for adult 
persons, with many more tasks than in American 
law where, first of all, in parole matters, special 
experts are working on the parole boards. In Ger- 
many the entire development of parole and proba- 
tion would be endangered if this responsibility of 
decision were not conferred upon the judge him- 
self. It might even lead to a weakening of the penal 
system. In other words, the new development, in 
order to be feasible, had to be based on the exist- 
ing judicial and penal systems with a close tie-in 
to these. In addition, it is important that the pro- 
bation officer does not fulfill his duty on behalf of 
any other authority but acts as a representative of 
the court. He should not be prevented by bureau- 
cratic ties from creating true human contacts. 
Therefore, it is necessary and sufficient that the 
probation officer derive his responsibilities from 
an order of the judge who personifies to delin- 
quents the idea of right and requirements of so- 
ciety. 

Besides these difficulties, which have been viv- 
idly discussed here in Germany, there exist many 
financial problems. For example, it is unfortu- 
nately not possible to provide sufficient funds for 
the “Probation Assistance” association for its 
extraordinarily important task in the next few 
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years. New ways of financing will have to be 
found. Much effort will be necessary to lay the 
financial] foundations in order to fully mature this 
new, hopeful development. 


Outlook for the Future 


The coming years will be of decisive importance 
for the development of probation assistance with- 
in the Federal Republic. Shall we succeed in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of persons capable of 
serving as probation officers? Shall we succeed in 
establishing the institutions required for their in- 
service training? Shall we succeed in inducing the 
public to assume an affirmative and cooperative 
attitude regarding the new methods of delinquents’ 
treatment? Our beginning is very modest, but al- 
ready there exist significant arrangements for 
detention homes and also group-therapeutics 
which have come into being on a voluntary basis. 
Furthermore, here and there, local associations for 
probation assistance have been organized. In ad- 
dition to the first 20 full-time probation officers 
appointed during the last year and paid out of 
funds of the Federal Government, approximately 
another 200 probation officers will soon start their 
work in some of the Laender. In the other Laender, 
similiar steps are being prepared. In these, some 
decision will be made this year. 

It is only a question of a very short time until 
in the Federal Republic of Germany the new pro- 
fession of a probation officer will be established 
and known. In obtaining and furthering this de- 
velopment in Germany, the kind interest shown by 
so many probation and parole officers, as well as 
by other persons and organizations of the United 
States, is recognized and appreciated. It is hoped 
that therefrom a mutual understanding may origi- 
nate and that these contacts may contribute more 
and more to an integration of the methods and ef- 
forts taken in behalf of delinquents for the benefit 
of human society. 


Unless probation is well administered by competent personnel, who are 
equipped with necessary skills, knowledge and judgment, much of the value 
inherent in this procedure is lost. As a matter of fact, when carelessly or in- 
competently done, it becomes a liability rather than an asset to the com- 
munity.— JAY RUMNEY and JOSEPH P. MURPHY in Probation and Social 


Adjustment. 
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Another Look at the German Prison System 


STANLEY B. ZUCKERMAN, PH.D. 
Clinical Psychologist, Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, Minneapolis 


eral Bureau of Prisons vividly presented the 

stark picture of the prison system in Germany 
in the early post-World War II period. Since that 
time tremendous progress has been made toward 
the reconstruction of the country, improvement of 
economic conditions, establishment of a stable 
government, and revision of basic laws. This has 
been accomplished under the guidance of the 
Allied Military Government and the High Com- 
mission which also have provided a great deal of 
material and technical aid. In the process, too, 
many key German jurists and officials have been 
sent to the United States and England as observers 
and, on a smaller scale, American and English 
specialists have been sent to Germany to serve as 
consultants in the development of correctional 
programs there. The on-the-scene work of Military 
Government and High Commission correctional 
personnel also has been a significant influence. 
Now, 8 years after the original observations by 
Director Bennett, it is perhaps timely to comment 
on the system as it treats the civilian offender in 
Germany today. 

From mid-September through mid-December 
1953 I had the privilege of serving as a United 
States specialist under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State International Education Exchange 
Program, an assignment which enabled me to visit 
most of the West German Federal Republic includ- 
ing such key cities as Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, 
Frankfurt, Cologne, Bremen, Essen, Duesseldorf, 
and Duisburg, among others. Actually, assigned 
primarily to the British Zone (northwestern part 
of Germany), my responsibility while there was to 
serve as consultant to the Social Ministry of 
Northrhine Westphalia—a department of a state 
of some 16 million inhabitants located in the ex- 
treme northwest, adjacent to Holland. The Social 
Ministry is the recently reorganized statewide ad- 
ministrative agency that is concerned with recon- 
struction, employment, and social welfare. Among 


I: 1946 Director James V. Bennett of the Fed- 


1 James V. Bennett, “Observations on the Prison System Hitler Left,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, April-June 1946. 

2 The author is indebted to Dr. Benjamin Frank, Dr. Ralph S. Banay, 
Mr. Alfons Wahl, and others for their kindness in looking over the 
manuscript. He is especially grateful for the comments of Mr. Richard 
C. Hagan, chief of the prison service, Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. 


other duties it is responsibile for the numerous 
youth offices and also for institutions for young 
people. 

The opportunity to visit freely and exchange 
ideas afforded many rich experiences just a few of 
which will be reported.’ 


Correctional Practices in General 


One impressive feature of German law concern- 
ing young offenders is the fact that a youngster is 
not considered a delinquent until he is 14 years of 
age. Children who have difficulties with the law 
under that age are handled as “problem cases” to 
be served by the local youth office rather than by 
the juvenile court. A large network of youth of- 
fices exists throughout the country. However, 
despite the number of government-operated youth 
offices, community resources such as child guid- 
ance clinics and out-patient psychiatric facilities 
operating along team lines are meager compared 
with those in the United States. Even major cities 
with populations of 450,000 or more such as 
Cologne, Duesseldorf, and Duisburg are without 
effective out-patient services of this nature. 

Another interesting feature of modern German 
penal law has been the elimination of capital pun- 
ishment—perhaps partly a reaction to the preced- 
ing regime in which respect for life and the indi- 
vidual was so conspicuously lacking. 

A less creditable aspect of the practice of Ger- 
man criminal law has been its underlying orienta- 
tion. Up until the present it is safe to say that the 
German penal code has been offense—and not of- 
fender-oriented. The crime committed has been 
the focus at the expense of concern about the in- 
dividual who committed it. Judges have been less 
interested in the situation of the person involved 
and dispositions were primarily geared to statu- 
tory prescriptions for the particular type of of- 
fense. Fortunately, there is now a healthy trend 
in the other direction and correctional adminis- 
trators in Germany today are pointing to the im- 
portance of considering the offender and his total 
situation, including psychological dynamics, and 
getting away from the former preoccupation with 
the offense. 

Rather discouraging was the observation that 
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the criminal law has been applied in such a way 
as to utilize primarily “fixed” rather than “inde- 
terminate” sentences. Howevér, as of October 1, 
1953, an important change in the basic code went 
into effect throughout the Republic. This revision 
should not substantially affect correctional prac- 
tices in Germany. For example, the law encourages 
the processing of 18- to 21-year-old offenders as 
youthful rather than as adult violators and should 
result in their receiving indeterminate sentences 
to a greater extent in lieu of the former fixed sen- 
tences. Along with the new law, the current trend 
is in the direction of much greater use of proba- 
tion. 

Besides the basic penal code, and closely related 
to the code, a big problem in German penology is 
the conspicuous shortage of probation services—at 
least in the areas studied. Actually, in the zone of 
Germany under American supervision, special ef- 
forts have been exerted in recent years to develop 
such services. Nevertheless, in the Federal Repub- 
lic today probation officers still are few and far 
between. 

What with the basic law, the absence of proba- 
tion and parole services, and the difficult physical 
and economic conditions in the country that have 
existed up to the present time, it is not surprising 
to find an institutional population that is propor- 
tionately slightly greater than in many of our 
American states. This difference is much less, how- 
ever, when adjusted for urban and rural status 
and when economic factors are taken into account. 
These economic factors should not be minimized 
as there remain very tangible differences in the 
economic lot of the “average” German youth or 
worker and the corresponding “average” Ameri- 
can. Despite the strides that have been made in re- 
building the country and in developing it economi- 
cally—to quite an extent with American aid— 
many of the material things that we Americans 
consider “necessities of life’? remain beyond the 
reach of the German worker. While this may not 
be a key crimogenic factor, the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions are certainly contributory to de- 
linquency in some cases. 

Just as probation services have been scarce for 
youthful and adult offenders, until recently parole 
services have not played a part in the German cor- 
rectional picture. Again, the use of the fixed sen- 
tence is closely related to the failure to employ pa- 
role as a releasing method. It was indeed distress- 
ing to find that increasing maturity, personal 
growth, and readiness were so often not determin- 
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ing factors in the authorization of release from 
penal institutions. Unlike the United States, the 
states in the West German Republic do not have 
independent parole boards or youth or adult au- 
thorities with professional personnel in close con- 
tact with the inmates to evaluate their readiness 
for return to the community. Up to the present 
time release of the individual from the institution 
is decided either by the committing judge, or in 
some cases by a special judge who works closely 
with the prisons. Despite the existence of the lat- 
ter system, in most cases offenders still are leaving 
penal institutions at the end of the sentence that 
had been fixed for them in advance. 

Not only does the fixed sentence system preclude 
early release of inmates who have shown construc- 
tive change of attitude and who seem to be good 
prospects for return to society, but also the proce- 
dural rigidity affects offenders with contrary 
leanings. The warden of one Zuchthaus (prison 
for serious offenders) bemoaned the fact that he is 
obliged to open the gates for known “poor risks” 
for release who simply have reached the end of a 
current fixed sentence. The warden added that 
such an inmate, in fact, might escape and be ap- 
prehended a week before his expiration date, yet 
the officials would be obligated to release him on 
that date notwithstanding his poor institutional 
adjustment. This inflexibility, coupled with the 
lack of an incentive system such as “good time,” 
does not stimulate desired attitudinal change and 
does not make the job of institutional personnel 
any easier. However, there is increasing effort on 
the part of the prison staffs to arrange with the 
committing judges for early release of offenders 
who seem to have made substantial progress. Yet 
even if such early releases can be arranged, there 
remains a very severe limitation in facilities for 
supervision of men who are permitted to leave the 
institutions—important as such guidance may be 
in the difficult period after leaving prison. This 
lack is present even in large metropolitan areas 
where one might expect that parole supervisory 
services might not be in such short supply. 

An especially interesting practice in Germany, 
and one which might profitably be eliminated, is 
the system of Jugendarrestanstalten. Frankly, the 
Jugendarrestanstalten is a “neither fish nor fowl” 
detention center in which less serious young delin- 
quents are briefly confined. These short term youth 
prisons are based on the principle of a sort of 
“shock therapy.” The underlying idea is that the 
youngsters confined in them will be shocked into 
their senses and out of delinquency by the experi- 
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ence of sitting around in cells and getting a taste 
of institutional life for a period of time (not ex- 
ceeding 4 weeks). While the existence of these in- 
stitutions is probably an outgrowth of the lack of 
probation services, it appears that many of the 
youngsters who respond successfully to the Ju- 
gendarrestanstalten are the first offenders who 
might better be helped by probation supervision. 
It is also safe to infer that the more serious youth- 
ful delinquents who are so confined are not likely 
to be improved by an experience lasting only 4 
weeks during which rehabilitative programs and 
therapeutic services are distinctly limited. 

The development of probation and parole serv- 
ices now taking place in Germany is strongly sup- 
ported in professional circles, but has given rise 
to a certain difficulty which should be resolved. 
There is considerable cleavage between the Minis- 
tries of Justice and the Social Ministries of the 
different states of the Republic. Workers in the 
Justice Ministries contend that they should be re- 
sponsible, ultimately, for the new probation and 
parole personnel since, after all, such personnel 
are aides of the juvenile court judges. The Social 
Ministries are of a different view, insisting that 
since the services of these new personnel are es- 
sentially that of a casework nature, they should 
be incorporated into the youth offices already op- 
erating throughout the country and responsible to 
the Social Ministries. When and just how this dif- 
ference will be resolved is questionable, but the is- 
sue was a focal point at the meeting of the ninth 
annual Juvenile Court Conference held in Munich 
in October 1953. Notwithstanding the existing 
“jurisdictional dispute,” a good start seems to 
have been made in the provision of probation serv- 
ices in a few of the cities in the Rhineland. One 
idea employed in the city of Duisburg seems to of- 
fer possibilities for application in America. In- 
stead of the courthouse, the office from which the 
probation officer makes contact with his caseload 
is located in a city-operated community center 
where young people might avail themselves of his 
help with less possibility of being stigmatized. 


Institutional Services 


Services for the rehabilitation of offenders in 
the prisons of Germany are generally behind what 
is available in the United States today. On the 
whole, conditions are considerably less satisfactory 
than those in our better state and federal institu- 
tions, yet quite a number of German prisons are 
materially better than some in our more backward 


states. As far as size is concerned, while Germany 
is not without its mass custody prisons, some of 
which have populations including younger and 
older offenders (and even women and girls in sep- 
erate section or wings), none had quite the disad- 
vantage of being of the size of the institution at 
Jackson, Michigan. 

Somewhat like the pattern in the United States, 
there is a division of responsibility for offenders 
of different ages and differing severity of delin- 
quency. Thus, especially for problem children, 
privately operated but state-supported institu- 
tions, usually denominational, play quite a role. 
The publicly operated institutions for problem 
children and less serious delinquents come under 
the supervision of the Social Ministries in the var- 
ious states. Such institutions correspond rather 
closely to our own state training schools. Institu- 
tions for more serious offenders are operated un- 
der the supervision of the Justice Ministries in the 
individual states. 

Professional Personnel.—On visiting prisons in 
Germany, one of the most serious problems was 
the dearth of trained professional staff especially 
in psychological, psychiatric, and social work serv- 
ices. There were far too few social workers for the 
large populations needing their assistance. More- 
over, in the whole northern portion of Germany, 
excluding the American zone, there were no more 
than three or possibly four full-time psychologists 
serving in that capacity in the prisons—and these 
were concentrated in Hamburg and Berlin. While 
a couple of institutions are directed by psycholo- 
gists, staff psychological personnel in the prisons 
are rare. On the credit side, perhaps because of the 
greater per-capita supply of physicians in Ger- 
many, it seemed that full-time attending physi- 
cians in the prisons were more numerous than in 
the United States. However, the lack of psycholo- 
gical and casework personnel produced severe lim- 
itations in the nature and extent of classification 
services and reduced to a minimum actual psycho- 
therapeutic services provided. While some social 
casework is being done, there were no signs of in- 


dividual psychotherapy or group psychotherapy 
being done in the prisons in the area visited. 
Somewhat correlated is the fact that since clas- 
sification services utilizing psychological, psychi- 
atric, and social work insights are limited, and 
particularly because of the nature of existing in- 
stitutional buildings, a relatively limited propor- 
tion of offenders are in institutions of the mini- 
mum-security type. Instead, many young people 
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who might have been granted probation, or at least 
sent to minimum or medium security institutions 
in the United States, are confined in maximum 
security prisons. 

Program.—As far as institutional programs are 
concerned, there was quite an emphasis on work 
being done by inmates. While there can be no 
argument about the constructive value of the de- 
velopment of sound work habits, the stress in the 
institutions seemed less on the training of the indi- 
vidual, and more on the work output and on 
institutional maintenance. In addition, private em- 
ployers are using inmate labor in many prisons, 
drawing on a cheap labor supply. This is done by 
private concerns which perform their assembly or 
manufacturing operations on prison grounds. Al- 
though occurring in competition with work on the 
outside done by union laborers, there was little ev- 
idence of serious restrictions against the practice. 
With the possible exception of the Jugendarres- 
tanstalten, providing activity for inmates did not 
seem to be a problem. There was apparently 
enough to go around, and in some institutions ad- 
ministrators remarked that there were not enough 
men to handle the large backlog of work. 

In the midst of all the work being done, there 
was an unfortunate lack of emphasis on vocational 
training despite the fact that in almost all of the 
institutions visited, some shop foremen and in- 
structors were helping inmates to prepare for 
passing the examinations needed for certification 
in most occupations. Only a relatively small pro- 
portion of the inmate body seems to be receiving 
genuine vocational training. If we are at all self- 
critical, though, this defect is present also in many 
of our own comparable institutions. 

Incidentally, inmates in German prisons usually 
work more hours per day and per week than men 
in confinement in the United States. This is partly 
related to the production emphasis in the prisons, 
and partly to the fact that the prevailing basic 
work weekin Germany as a whole is 48 or, at best, 
44 hours. 

Coupled with the limited vocational training 
available, when an inmate is released from prison 
he has the added burden of not going out to a really 
free enterprise society. In Germany, the appren- 
ticeship system is very strongly entrenched, and 
although an individual may be quite skilled he can- 
not work at his craft unless he has gone through 
an average of 3 years of apprenticeship, passes an 
examination, and receives a certificate. This forces 
ex-inmates to work at no better than semiskilled 


jobs or, at rather advanced ages, to enter into ap- 
prenticeships which pay very poorly in competi- 
tion with teen-agers. Neither situation is condu- 
cive to making a satisfactory adjustment on 
release from a correctional institution. 

Concerning other training afforded at the pris- 
ons, efforts are made to offer a certain amount of 
classroom instruction in useful subjects—some of 
which classes are offered in the evenings. Like 
most school courses in prisons here, these are gen- 
erally rather academic in nature. There was no 
indication that the school programs offered any- 
thing as yet like the life adjustment courses or 
special prerelease courses such as are beginning 
to develop in institutions in the United States. 

Physical plan and facilities —One particularly 
significant difference between prisons in Germany 
and in the United States is apparent on even cas- 
ual visits and reflects a need for more advanced 
thinking among German penal administrators. 
Perhaps stemming partly from the old idea that a 
prison is a place for solitude and soul-searching, 
there are fewer large-group situations. For ex- 
ample, virtually without exception in the area 
visited, the men did not get together in large 
groups for dining. Assemblies such as we hold for 
movies and entertainment are less frequent, al- 
though there is a certain amount of large-group 
activity (one wing or cellhouse at a time) during 
recreation periods. The fact that inmates are al- 
most uniformly fed in their own cells and that 
large groups are not often allowed to congregate 
thus may help to account for the contrast in the 
number of riots and demonstrations that have 
taken place in the prisons of the United States as 
compared with Germany. Undoubtedly, another 
key reason for the absence of such disturbances in 
Germany seems to lie in the nature of the reaction 
to authority that seems characteristic in Germany. 
It appears that the inmates,- having been exposed 
all their lives to a social order in which authority 
is far more pervasive, are somewhat more accept- 
ing of the restrictions imposed by prison life. Ad- 
mitting the temporary eruptions in our own sys- 
tem, we may still question the extent to which 
these German methods are conducive to the aim of 
resocialization. 

The rather compliant attitude of the inmate to- 
ward authority ties in with certain other observa- 
tions which were not exhaustive but apply at least 
to the institutions visited in Germany. First, there 
seemed to be relatively little use of solitary confine- 
ment and then for fairly brief periods when isola- 
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tion was necessary. Similarly, and reflecting the 
progress made in the past 8 years, there were few 
guards with weapons to be seen in the prisons. The 
idea of the use of weapons or physical force by 
guards evidently is quite in disfavor today—cer- 
tainly at the administrative level and seemingly at 
the rank and file level as well, even though traces 
of an old “military” system were evident in the 
constant “reports” (of count) of guard personnel. 

In line with the prevailing administrative think- 
ing about large groups, there was little use of 
dormitory sleeping arrangements. Security con- 
siderations as well as existing prison facilities 
both are involved in this. However, even in newly 
reconstructed buildings, except in work camps, 
dormitories for sleeping were little utilized. In 
general, individual cells were most common, but 
multiple bed cells in prisons also are quite widely 
used. While prison officials tended to verbalize the 
view that placement in a two- or three-man cell 
represented a privilege, larger scale extensions of 
this privilege in the form of honor dormitories 
were little in evidence. 

Despite some new buildings and some recon- 
struction, on the whole the physical plants of Ger- 
man prisons appeared to be somewhat less satis- 
factory than those in the United States. Many old 
institutions not originally designed as prisons but 
adapted to that purpose are still in use. On some 
prisons, war damage has not been completely re- 
paired, and in others traditionalism has played 
quite a role in reconstruction. As far as plant is 
concerned the pattern in Germany is that of quar- 
tering inmates in outside cells. A heavy wooden 
door shuts the cell off from the central passage- 
ways for each tier. Even large institutions with 
heterogeneous populations have little variety in 
living arrangements beyond the individual or 
small-group cell. Another shortcoming—limited 
training and recreational facilities—may be traced 
to the relatively late realization of the role of vo- 
cational and educational training and recreation 
in preparing prisoners for return to society. As is 
true also in some American institutions, some of 
the older prisons visited had very poor facilities 
for personal hygiene. In a few of the older prisons 
one could hardly help but question how better at- 
tention to personal hygiene could be taught with 
the antiquated physical equipment available. 

In a couple of institutions, the food was sampled. 
The average level of diet is not comparable with 
that in American prisons. The men got enough in 
the form of potatoes and bread to allay hunger 
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but meats, fats, fresh fruits, milk, etc., are scarce. 
It should be borne in mind, though, that the diet 
of the German people as a whole is so much below 
our national average in at least these details that 
it might be expected German prison fare would 
fall far short of our standards. One much-needed 
and feasible area of improvement, though, lies in 
the method of food service. With perhaps only one 
exception, central, cafeteria-type feeding is not 
employed. Rather, large pots of food are passed 
out from the kitchen to the individual galleries— 
from which the food is distributed, one cell at a 
time. By changing the method to central feeding 
from steamtables, quite apart from savings in 
custodial and inmate time and effort, especially in 
large institutions, the food served would be more 
appetizing by the time it reaches the last of the 
men to be fed. 

Release assistance and restitution. — Again 
from the point of view of the later readjustment 
of the ex-inmate in the community, it seemed that 
release payments and assistance on leaving the 
prisons were too meager. For example, not only 
must the average German prisoner ultimately 
work off his keep in the institution, but also 


he earns no more in pfennigs than the American 


prisoner earns in pennies. Such institutional 
staples as cigarettes are costly, and the German 
unit of currency, the Deutschmark, does not have 
nearly the purchasing power of our dollar. As a 
result, an inmate leaving a German prison, unless 
he has a family to help him, undoubtedly has more 
difficulties in getting a new start than does the 
American ex-inmate. In addition, in some areas 
because of refugees from the Eastern zone and 
general economic conditions, employment is not 
easily available. Moreover, as clothing is not sup- 
plied on release quite so freely as in America, and 
since jobs as journeymen require certificates, the 
“road back” is a harder one to tread. 

In this connection, too, the attitude that pre- 
vails toward restitution should be mentioned. 
Naturally, where economic conditions in general 
are difficult compensation for losses really can be 
helpful to victims of property offenses. Neverthe- 
less, practical reality warns that if too great a 
burden is imposed on the ex-inmate, he is likely 
to get into difficulty again. While it is also true 
that restitution can have a certain amount of edu- 
cative value in developing a sense of responsi- 
bility, it seems that there is somewhat too rigid 
adherence to the matter of making restitution af- 
ter release from prison. If this repayment is go- 
ing to be the “straw” to break the ex-inmates’ 
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back, restitution as practiced now is self-defeat- 
ing. Careful review of the general policy on resti- 
tution seems very much indicated. 

Other observations.—With the primary need 
for developing good institutional services, it is not 
surprising that little research is being done re- 
garding the causes of delinquency and possible 
corrective measures. However, this point of crit- 
icism is not made to encourage curtailment of 
necessary services in favor of research work, but 
rather so that greater effort be exerted for the two 
to take place together. With existing staffing pat- 
terns, however, and especially with shortages of 
professional, research-trained personnel, it, seems 
likely that little research based on the social 
sciences will be done in the prisons of Germany 
in the near future. 

Despite the somewhat critical observations and 
the shortcomings enumerated above, it was encour- 
aging to find quite a number of top level adminis- 
trators so genuinely concerned about improving 
correctional services. Though a tendency toward 
what appeared to be marked caution and conserva- 
tism was noted in some of the jurists in adminis- 
trative positions, other people in policy-making 
roles seemed very much interested in learning 
about American methods and procedures. These 
latter seemed quite keen on the opportunity to ex- 
change information and seemed receptive to the 
idea of adapting some of our own methods to the 
German legal framework and to their institutional 
programs. In general, though, it should be re- 
ported that officials in administrative roles in the 
ministries, the prisons and the youth offices with 
whom I had contact were people of high caliber 
and reflected favorably on their agencies as well 
as on the civil service system. 

Although observations were incomplete because 
of lack of opportunity to visit correctional institu- 


tions in the zone under the American administra- 
tion, a real bright spot in the penal picture was 
found in the city of Hamburg. In its system op- 
erated under an administrator who recently has 
visited the United States and is in sympathy with 
our methods, the city of Hamburg has a good open- 
type institution for younger male offenders on the 


‘island of Hannofersand. In addition, Hamburg is 


in advance of other cities employing clinically- 
trained teams for the classifications of its of- 
fenders. Moreover, a new institution of the me- 
dium-security type for more serious law violators 
has been built at Neuengamme which incorporates 
many progressive features. Another reflection of 
the overall program in Hamburg may be noted in 
their preparation of an interesting, brief public- 
relations sound film called, The Way in Freedom, 
a print of which is expected to be available for 
showing professional circles in the United States. 


Conclusions 


The correctional worker returning from a study 
of practices in Germany does so with the convic- 
tion that much progress has been made. This has 
occurred despite the impact of a Nazi code of jus- 
tice and almost 14 years of totalitarian rule, de- 
spite the weight of tradition which is so much 
heavier than in the United States, and despite the 
tremendous task of reconstructing a shattered 
country. Yet while the system as a whole has been 
moved substantially in a sound and constructive 
direction, and while now less a “black flower of 
civilized society” than 8 years before, it remains 
still rather somber in hue. However, we can afford 
no smugness about being presently ahead of our 
German colleagues, but should utilize continued 


interchange of ideas to foster progress in both 


countries. 


The first prison I ever saw had inscribed on it “Cease To Do Evil; 
Learn To Do Well;” but as the inscription was on the outside, the prisoners 


could not read it. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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The Gulf Between Theory and Practice 
in Corrections 


By ELMER K. NELSON, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Criminology, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 


urged public acceptance of rehabilitation as 

a substitute for punishment in dealing with 
the offender. It is said that society may obtain im- 
proved answers to old problems by shifting the 
focus of remedial efforts from the crime to the 
criminal. 


S POKESMEN for the correctional field have long 


Public Interest in Alternatives for Punishment 


Today, for numerous reasons, public interest 
has become alive to the commonly advocated al- 
ternatives for punishment. The popular press has 
sensed this new concern and published a signifi- 
cant volume of material concerning prison riots, 
criminal careers, and varied correctional pro- 
grams. We have entered the impatiently awaited 
era in which rehabilitative approaches will be al- 
lowed increasingly to demonstrate their claimed 
superiority over coercive methods. For this rea- 
son it is important that we ask a self-searching 
and seemingly heretical question, namely: Has 
there evolved within corrections a sound and con- 
sistent body of principles by which to guide the 
forthcoming development of programs for the 
rehabilitation of the offender? Few workers in the 
field would be so naive as to answer with an un- 
qualified affirmative. Despite our insistent clamour 
for a “positive approach,” we have yet to achieve 
-a working definition of the term. 


Bringing Theory and Practice Together 


The major assumption of correctional treatment 
possesses much validity, but we have only begun 
the hard task of creating interaction between 
theory and practice so that each is modified freely 
and constructively by the other. The literature 
and teaching of corrections suffer from a tend- 
ency to deal with ultimate objectives rather than 
the means by which these ends may be attained. 
Correctional administrators, on the other hand, 
tend to become cautious individuals—necessarily 
more mindful of avoiding the explosion of today 
than embracing the new horizon of tomorrow. The 
penal disturbances of recent times have clearly 
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indicated the abortive nature of treatment efforts 
which are not soundly integrated with custodial 
functions. 

What are the main obstacles to more satisfac- 
tory merger of theory and practice in corrections? 
This problem could be discussed extensively. Sep- 
arate articles could be written about the stale 
penal traditions which create a social lag, the 
forces which interfere with communication be- 
tween the various kinds of workers who deal with 
the offender, and the difficulties involved in orient- 
ing professional workers to settings in which the 
use of authority is a basic and necessary element. 


Therapeutic Program in an 
Authoritarian Setting 


To the writer, however, one factor seems more 
fundamental and all-inclusive than any other in 
accounting for our difficulties in implementing 
correctional theories with workable programs. 
This factor is the absence of a consistent approach 
to the offender, an approach in which the function 
of controlling dissocial behavior is combined har- 
moniously with the task of “treating” the indi- 
vidual who manifests such behavior. 

There continues to be great confusion and in- 
decision regarding the adaption of therapeutic 
programs to authoritative settings. We have iden- 
tified the damaging use of authority as a prime 
factor in the causation of delinquency, and yet 
many correctional workers are in an anomalous 
position of repeating the very misuses of power 
which originally contributed to the maladjustment 
of offenders under their supervision. The modern 
prison is organized about a dichotomy of custody 
and treatment in which there is only minimal 
awareness of the ways in which custody may be a 
part of treatment and treatment a part of custody. 
Correctional workers tend to gravitate toward 
one of two extremes in their attitudes toward the 
offender—a punitive extreme and a permissive 
extreme. The resulting use of authority may be 
more closely geared to the emotional involvements 
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of the worker than the treatment needs of the of- 
fender. 

These differences of approach frequently lead 
correctional staffs to work at cross purposes with 
each other. The rigidly strict guard may become 
harsh in dealing with an inmate whom he con- 
sidered to have been pampered by the institutional 
social worker. A probation officer, feeling that the 
judge has been unduly severe in a given case, may 
lend subtle support to the probationer in nourish- 
ing resentment against constituted authority. The 
problems of the delinquent must surely be rein- 
forced by these confused uses of authority which 
are not helpfully related to his need for treatment 
and therefore strengthen his inner conviction that 
society is insensitive to his problems and basically 
unreasonable in its expectations of him. 


Helpful Use of Authority 


It is true that the effective use of authority is 
recognized as part of correctional treatment in a 
growing number of programs today, but in the 
best of these there remains a lack of clarity on 
how to incorporate this principle into activities in 
which the offender is vitally involved. For ex- 
ample, how do we determine whether a discipli- 
nary action directed at an inmate is punitive (a 
detrimental use of authority) or firm (a helpful 
use of authority) ? Does the answer to this ques- 
tion lie in the degree of severity of the action, the 
emotional state of the authority who imposes it, 
or the interpretation of the individual who re- 
ceives it? 

We may obtain more definitive answers to such 
problems only through a partnership between 
theory and practice in which each gains ready ac- 
cess to the insights discovered by the other, and a 
process of cross-fertilization of ideas constantly 
enriches our understanding. This is the medium 
through which we eventually may overcome our 
tendency to view the offender from a succession of 
narrow and specialized perspectives—a police 
view, a legal view, a custodial view, a treatment 
view. We cannot hope to convey a coherent concep- 
tion of the correctional process to the public until 
some common denominator is found for these di- 
vergent approaches to the offender. 


Need for Unified Correctional Field 


Perhaps these inconsistencies will be resolved, 
in the end, by the recognition of corrections as a 
legitimate field in its own right, an entity which is 
more than the sum total of the disciplines and oc- 
cupations which constitute its working parts. But 


the concept of a unified correctional field appears 
more than mildly objectionable to many who have 
a vested interest in handling the offender in a seg- 
mented fashion. The police officer feels threatened 
by any viewpoint which presents the delinquent 
as other than an enemy of society. Most lawyers 
act in terms of the classical interpretation of 
crime in which the offender is seen as a free moral 
agent who must pay a suitable penalty for his 
wrongs. Many social workers hold that correc- 
tions should be considered a phase of social wel- 


fare, governed by principles generic to that field, © 


and not justifying an autonomous existence of its 
own. The psychiatrist and psy-i:vlogist are prone 
to believe that their task of dealing with human 
beings should not be affected significantly by the 
setting within which they work. Other specialists 
within the correctional field defend their separate 
domains with equally earnest zeal—the chaplin, 
the teacher, the librarian—all are chary about 
making a close identification with the field in 
which their techniques are applied. 

It is characteristic of humans that they make a 
concerted effort and become less concerned with 
contradictory interests when faced with an urgent 
and important problem which affects their col- 
lective welfare. Wars and depressions serve to 
illustrate the operation of this principle in the 
sphere of political action. But we have been loath 
to grant that crime is a social affliction of sufficient 
scope and urgency to command a unified approach 
on the part of those immediately responsible for 
its prevention and control. Recent statistics which 
reveal a relentless increase in delinquency, partic- 
ularly with youthful offenders, should divest:us of 
any complacency previously held in this matter. 

The criminal has been largely ignored in the 
development of theories and programs for the 
treatment of troubled people during the past half- 
century. The dissocial behavior which character- 
izes the delinquent has so threatened and irritated 
social groups that they have tended to deny the 
offending individual treatment for his underlying 
problems, a procedure somewhat akin to refusing 
medical care to one afflicted with an infectious 
disease. 


The Challenge Defined 


The challenge which faces the correctional field 
has become more and more sharply defined. The 
social scientists have formulated theories which 
provide substitutes for the punitive handling of 
offenders. The public exhibits a tentative and un- 
easy willingness for these ideas to be translated 
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into action. The question is: Can correctional 
workers develop a strong sense of professional 
identity through which, as a result of collabora- 
tion, theory, and practice may be reconciled with 
each other in more discriminating ways than pre- 
vail at the present time? This may best be accom- 
plished by thinking and planning in terms of the 


Letters to 


Vandalism 


To THE EDITOR: 


In view of the fact that your special issue in March on 
Vandalism coincided with the publication of our study here 
on Vandalism in Denver, I think you might be interested 
in some comments: 

Dr. Eliot, in her article, used a historic definition of 
vandalism. In our study we decided to restrict it to the 
following definition: 


“Vandalism is the malicious, deliberate, and wanton 
damage to defacement of or destruction of property pub- 
lic or private, with no apparent material gain on the 
part of the vandal.” = 
Dr Eliot also mentioned something about the family at- 

titudes toward property, pointing out that many vandals 
came from families in the lower economic status. We found 
that the majority of the vandals in Denver in the period 
studied (1944-54) came from the lowest economic status 
and we also found that a certain number came from so- 
called middle-class homes. Our study was of the opinion 
that it was important for the school to bring to the atten- 
tion of every parent, no matter where they were located, 
~ fact that their child had committed some act of van- 
alism. 

Mr. Shalloo discussed the possibility of placing respon- 
sibility squarely on youth. We have had some success in 
this city in curbing vandalism on Halloween through an 
organization of the City-wide Youth Council, and we rec- 
ommended in the study that the whole question of van- 
dalism be made the subject of a program for a year for 
the City-wide Youth Council and that they make vandalism 
as unpopular as they have made vandalism on Halloween 
unpopular. 

Mr. Murphy pointed out that families of vandals showed 
a pattern of failure to understand respect for property 
and question of discipline. Our study, in the main, agreed 
with this idea, and thought it was important that we teach 
children to show respect for the property rights of others 
from earliest childhood. However, we felt it was also im- 
portant that children and adolescents have a place to play 
and that substitutes be found for the rapidly disappear- 
ing vacant city lots in suburban areas which were the do- 
main of youth in an earlier day. 

Mr. Bower spent some time in discussing the culture 
patterns which lead to an outgrowth of hostility, aggres- 
sion, and frustration. In Denver, the Spanish-Americans 
are the largest minority group. Many of their acts of hos- 
tility can be explained by the pressure of the culture vise. 
We have found that since schools seem to be the main tar- 
get for vandalism in Denver, very often the Spanish-Amer- 
ican youth will use this means for retaliating against this 
symbol of the culture—the majority culture. 

The nroblems of the juvenile court judge, as discussed 
by Mr. Scudder, seemed to have their counterpart in Den- 
ver. In the juvenile court here with caseloads of one hun- 
dred or more, the workers have little chance to do any 
concentrated treatment—they can do little more than keep 
track of their charges. 

In our examination of the records in the juvenile bureau 
and newspaper files, we find that the term “vandalism” is 
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total correctional problem rather than superfi- 
cially isolated parts of it. In such a context, we 
may discover that custodial functions (which set 
limits on the activity of the delinquent) and treat- 
ment functions (which strengthen the individual 
for more successful activity) are mutually con- 
sistent aspects of the same process. 


the Editor 


of fairly recent origin and that the terms “delinquent” and 
“delinquency” were used until about 1939 to describe any 
acts of aggression against property for no material gain. 
We were particularly interested in the interrelatedness of 
vandalism and the family situation and the school record. 
We found that, in the main, over half of vandals came 
from broken homes and that their school records indicated 
they were not able to adjust successfully in the school sit- 
uation. Sometimes this was due to the fact that the cur- 
riculum was not attractive to them; in other cases it was 
due to an unhappy experience in school which resulted in 
the beginning of a decline in interest in academic matters. 

The largest number of our juvenile offenders were in the 
15- and 16-year-old-group. There were many more boys 
than girls. 

It was one of our recommendations that encouragement 
should be given to promoting more effective leadership on 
all levels and to promoting leadership within the affected 
grouy; not assumption of leadership by outsiders. Crea- 
tion of leadership presupposes good initiating leadership, 
but there is a distinct difference between a temporary stim- 
ulating of internal leadership and an approach which 
creates a permanent dependence on imported leadership. 

In the examination of school records we found that the 
most conspicuous element in terms of those who had com- 
mitted acts of vandalism was one of limited academic abil- 
ity, interest, and school success. The homes from which 
these children came were, on the whole, presenting a very 
unfavorable picture. 

We noted that the quarters of the iuvenile bureau were 
in the police building. We suggested that they be shifted 
from this particular setting in order to take away from it 
the stioma of criminality which sometimes is associated 
with the police building. We also felt that it should be 
close to the facilities of the juvenile court. The juvenile 
bureau in Denver assigns staff to work on a roving basis. 
It is our belief that staff assigned to a specific precinct has 
a better opportunity to know and understand children of 
the neighborhood—and perhaps this could result in a more 
individualized handling of offenders. We also concluded 
that along with most experts in the field juvenile bureau 
officers require a special training that will give them an 
understanding of child behavior and knowledge of how to 
refer children for help and guidance. 

In studying four detention facilities in the Denver area, 
we were concerned with the fact that the rersonnel who 
had qualities for understanding and warmth, in addition to 
educational exverience background, was not often enough 
selected. We were also encouraging the clinic treatment 
of psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker in the in- 
stitutions and better counseling facilities. 

We believe that an important factor in dealing with the 
problem of vandalism is for the practitioners in the field 
to have an understanding of the value systems of the cul- 
ture in which they operate. We found that the most out- 
standing characteristic of persons committing acts of van- 
dalism was the common background of unsettled social and 
economic conditions; that broken homes contributed more 
to delincuenc~ than any other factor; that race and crime 
were only incidental in relation to social and economic 
conditions suffered at any given time by any particular 
group. 
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There seemed to be correlation between school perform- 
ance and vandalism, the same factors affecting both. Van- 
dalism stems from a variety of causes, most of which have 
definite relationships. We found that acts of vandalism 
were only limited to the immediate neighborhood when the 
vandals had no other means of transport. We also noted 
that there was lack of consistent use of the school social 
worker in the handling of incidence of vandalism in the 
school. We noted, too, that too often the juvenile bureau 
would simvly lecture the offender brought up before them 
and do little about referring the vandal to an agency that 
might be of some assistance to him. 

It was our feeling that the subject of vandalism was 
important enough to receive the benefits of a fully mo- 
bilized communitv approach and attack. We recommended 
that all civic, social, fraternal, service, labor, and business 
organizations make elimination of vandalism and vandal- 
istic acts the focal point of their program for the coming 
year. 

I might say. in this connection, that the City Council 
has arranged for the wide distribution of our study on van- 
dalism so that every organized group in the city will be 
able to examine the study and undertake programs based 
on its findings. 

Although it may be said that vandalism starts in the 
home, through the lack of parental guidance, the question 
can also be raised as to what we are doing in our society 
to prepare parents for their responsibilities. It seems that 
we hire and train engineers, architects, social workers, 
lawyers and doctors, but we expect young people to know 
instinctively what it means to be a good parent. 

In most average American cities the number of marital 
counselors is limited. Thousands of people require this kind 
of guidance and churches in many communities are insti- 
tuting courses, but at the moment they do not seem to be 
well attended. Social agencies, churches, recreational cen- 
ters, educational activities are positive forces. If enough 
young people become exposed to their programs antisocial 
activity should be reduced and vandalism curbed. 

It is perhaps reasonable to assume that facilities oper- 
ated by qualified personnel should obtain more effective 
results than those on a casual basis; however, there is no 
assurance of this. 

It might be interestin~ for any reader to trace the steps 
that a boy took 30 years ago when he left his home and 
went to school—then to trace those same steps today when 
a boy leaves home and goes to school. Then compare the 
number of influences that he is exposed to as a result of 
our more complex urbanized living. 

June 21, 1954 RAYMOND GORDON 

Executive Secretary, Welfare Council, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 


More Meals for Prisoners! 


To THE EDITOR: 


. . . In the current issue (FEDERAL PROBATION), June 
1954, we find on page 72, second column, fourth item from 
the bottom, the following: “More than 21,900 meals are 
served annually in the federal prison system.” The fol- 
lowing item is, “The federal prison system population of 
19,918 in April 1954 is an all-time high.” At three meals a 
day at this all-time high, the servings would approach a 
figure nearer 21,510,240 for the year. 

We have no desire to indulge in a correspondence mara- 
thon nor pose a criticism of your articles. But, if for no 
other reason, we prove that scrutiny of each article and 
statement has definite value. 

Yours for a bigger and more comprehensive journal and 
more meals for those unfortunates. 


July 27,1954 W. H. FABRIzZ 
Chief, Criminal and Civil Division 
Sheriff’s Office, Hennepin County 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


As you stated, the figure should have been 21,900,000 
instead of 21,900.—Ed. 


Another Eagle-Eyed Reader! 


To THE EDITOR: 


As one eagle-eyed editor to another, I can’t resist the 
temptation to voice the opinion that a goodly number of 
federal prisoners must be a bit hungry if what you say on 
page 72 of your June 1954 issue is true! The fourth item 
from the bottom of the second column should undoubtedly 
have a few more zeros—and at least this proves that I read 
your journal from cover to cover. 

Now I'll wait until we make a bust, and then I’ll hear 
from you! 


August 2, 1954 ROBERTS J. WRIGHT 
Managing Editor, The Prison World 


New York City 


First Day on Parole 


A parolee under the supervision of the Division of Adult 
Parole of the California Adult Authority read “An Em- 
ployer’s Views About Hiring a Man Who Has Served 
Time” which appeared in the December 1953 issue of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION. He has submitted a vivid account of his 
first work day on parole “in the hope that it may be of 
benefit to some future parolee.” His statement was received 
too late for this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION but will be 
carried in the December number.—Ed. 


... Preventing crime is in one respect part of the whole problem of good govern- 
ment, and as the political scientists continually remind us, this requires eternal vigilance. 
Crime prevention is more than “good government,” however; it is just as much a 
matter of “good education,” of sound family life, of suitable leisure-time activities, and 
of a socially oriented philosophy of life. It is also a matter of ty Se person who 


has made a misstep so that he can become a useful member of society. 


eligious organi- 


zations, social case workers, educators, families, and communities as a whole are all in- 
volved in setting standards of human conduct. They are also involved in “helping people 


out of trouble.” 


—MABEL A. ELLIOTT 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. When a court has revoked probation and has caused 
issuance of a commitment ordering a suspended sentence 
into execution, may it thereafter, before the probationer 
is taken into custody under the commitment, lawfully va- 
cate its action and again place such defendant on pro- 
bation? 

The facts, as understood, are that the court suspended 
execution of sentence and granted probation; that violation 
thereof involved commission of a nonfederal offense which 
drew a prison sentence; that during service thereunder the 
defendant’s probation was revoked and the sentence di- 
rected to be served upon release from the nonfederal sen- 
tence; and, that release on parole from the latter was 
granted inadvertently, with permission to live and work 
in another jurisdiction. And, finally, the defendant has not 
been taken into custody under the federal commitment and 
has made a good adjustment on parole. 

Disregarding those motions open to a defendant, which 
have no pertinency here, a trial court’s jurisdiction after 
conviction and sentence extends to (a) suspension of sen- 
tence and the grant of probation; (b) reduction of sen- 
tence within 60 days after its imposition, etc., under Rule 
385 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure; (c) cor- 
rection of clerical errors or omissions in the judgment, 
without regard to time, under Rule 36, same Rules; and 
(d) settine aside the iudgment of conviction and permit- 
ting withdrawal of the plea of guilty in order to correct 
a manifest iniustice under Rule 32 (d), same Rules. None 
of these powers has any obvious application as to the ques- 
tion presented, anparently not even the authority conferred 
bv Rule 32 (d‘ inasmuch as it contemplates vacation of a 
judgment of conviction. A judgment of conviction must 
precede sus”ension of sentence and the grant of probation. 
After the award of probation, though the judgment of con- 
viction remains unaffected, the status of the defendant is 
that of probationer. When probation is revoked such action 
is founded upon violation of a condition of probation and 
not primarily unon the judgment of conviction. These facts 
su»port the conclusion that Rule 32 (d) may not be in- 
voked to vacate an order which revoked probation. a 

Neither are we able to point the finger at any ~rovision 
in the Probation Act which would fortify an affirmative 
answer to the question. Under the last sentence of 18 U.S. 
C. 3653. we think, the trial court in a revocation proceeding 
mav vursue one of two courses. It may revoke probation 
and order commitment, or continue the defendant on pro- 
bation. If it adopts the first, its jurisdiction, as we see it, 
comes to an end with the exception of the right (a) to re- 
duce sentence within a sixty-day period thereafter and (b) 
to vacate a sentence for lack of jurisdiction as authorized 
bv 18 U.S.C. 2255. . 

Upon the observations above made, our answer to the 
cuestion must be in the negative. 


2. When payment of a fine during the probation period 
is made a special condition of probation, has the court 
power to reduce the fine during the probation period? 

On its face this question seems to be answered by 18 U. 
S.C. 3651 which authorizes the trial court (a) to impose a 
fine and make payment thereof during the probation 
period a condition of probation, and (b) to “revoke or 
modifv any condition of probation” during the probation 
period. Nonetheless some doubt apparently lingers on as 
to the power of the court to reduce a fine, the payment of 
which was made a condition of probation. 


It is rather odd that this question has not become the 
subject of any reported iudicial decision. Within our 
knowledge it has had formal judicial consideration and 
determination only once and the resulting memorandum 
opinion entered December 4, 1933, was never submitted 
for publication. It involved a defendant in the Eastern 
District of New York who, in Criminal Case No. 27233, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $2,500 on each of two counts 
of an indictment. Execution of the sentence was suspended 
and probation granted for 1 year with direction that the 
fines be paid during that period. Within that period the 
probationer reported his inability to pay the fines, where- 
upon the court ordered an investigation which terminated 
with the finding that the probationer’s resources permit- 
ted payment totaline $1,000, and no more. The court there- 
upon reduced the two fines to $500 each, which action at 
first drew vrotests from the United States attornev but 
subsequently met with acquiescence by the goverment. The 
court (Judge Inch). unon request, wrote a memorandum 
in support of its action and views. 

That memorandum, after quoting and commenting 
briefly upon a number of decisions interpreting the Pro- 
bation Act and unfolding its purposes and objectives, laid 
down the following significant statements: 


“It is therefore a reasonable interpretation of the 
statute and its purposes to hold that when a sentence 
is imposed upon the defendant whether of a fine or 
imprisonment and same is suspended, and defendant 
placed upon probation, that such sentence, deemed 
proper at the time, becomes a condition of the pro- 
bation order, expressly stated or not, and, like any 
other condition, and before any entering uvon any 
service of the sentence, may thereafter be changed, en- 
forced. increased, or reduced, within the particular law 
apvlicable, as the court in its legal discretion, may 
later find necessary to subserve the ends of justice and 
the best interests of both the public and the defendant. 


* * * 

“T believe, therefore, it makes no difference here 
whether the conditions are changed or modified or the 
probation revoked and a new sentence imposed. How- 
ever the necessity may arise in other cases and if 
deemed necessarv the right to change an original sen- 
tence, as one of the conditions of probation does, in my 
opinion, exist. This right may become sometime very 
useful to the probation officer in his work in some 
cases and within the good purpose of the statute.” 


In the writer’s view the question must have affirmative 
reply. 

3. May a probationer, after arrest, be released on bond 
either bv the court or a commissioner pending further in- 
vestigation of the accusations against him? 

No sound argument against the indicated action, when 
deemed warranted and ordered by the court, suggests it- 
self to the writer. It is fundamental that one on nrobation 
is under the jurisdiction of the court, and the court alone. 
And that exclusive authority continues until probation is 
revoked. Where doubt exists respecting the accuracy or 
completeness of information which led to arrest no obiec- 
tion to temporary release on bond could be justified. Such 
release. like the original grant of probation. rests in the 
discretion of the court. It is not to our knowledge forbid- 
den by any statute or rule. 
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Among the powers of a commissioner is that of grant- 
ing release on bail bond in connection with criminal 
charges (28 U.S.C. 637). An allegation that probation has 
been violated does not fall into the category of criminal 
actions. It is, in reality, the outgrowth of a relationship 
established by the court between itself and the convicted 


defendant when probation is granted. The alleged viola- 
tion of probation may involve infraction of a statute but 
basically it constitutes breach of trust. As such it becomes 
the concern of the court and there is no apparent authority 
for action toward release of an arrested probationer by a 
commissioner without prior consent of the court. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F.. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by DAvID H. GRONEWOLD 


“American Prisons,” by Hermann Mannheim (April 
1954). Dr. Mannheim, an English criminologist and one of 
the editors of the British Journal of Delinquency, svent 5 
months in the United States in 1953 and on his return to 
England read a paper to the Howard League for Penal 
Reform in London on American prisons which is printed in 
the April issue. It is always helpful to us to see how others 
see us and to see how they appraise our institutions. Dr. 
Mannheim is careful to point out that he was in America 
only a short time and that all he could do was “to under- 
line a few general aspects and to add a few more specific 
local features.” 

Dr. Mannheim ~oints out the vastness of the American 
scene and the importance of understanding the geogranhy 
of America in making an evaluation of the field of penology 
in the United States. He states that he is distrustful of 
anyone who talks of the American penal system, and says 
that his “overwhelming impression” is “one of diversity 
rather than uniformity. What mav be true of one locality 
may be entirely untrue of another a few hundred miles 
away.” He ~oints out with understanding the effect of our 
peculiar governmental system on the development of our 
penal institutions and the great difficulties an American 
state, sometimes comprising twice the area of the British 
Isles with onlv one-fiftieth of the population, has in pro- 
vidine a variety of institutions to serve the needs of its 
inmate population. 

He takes exception to the opinion of many people outside 
the United States that there is “a vast unbridgeable and 
unpardonable cleavage between American theory and 
American vractice.” He points out that this view is mis- 
taken because it ignores the vastness of the American 
scene with its many diversities in penal treatment. And 
American v“ublicity services blow up particular progressive 
schemes of treatment or “an ingenious piece of research” 
which in no measure are totally representative of the situ- 
ation in the United States. 

Dr. Mannheim is critical of the tendency of some Euro- 
pean penolovists to ap~!v their own standards to the very 
different world of America. Although he deplores the size 
of American institutions, he evaluates that factor in the 
terms of American culture which puts a large premium on 
size, and he recognizes the technical difficulties in getting 
rid of “these overgrown monsters” in the near future. 
When certain critics are outraged by the lack of privacy in 
American institutions, Dr. Mannheim suggests that it 
might be that Americans do not value privacy in the way 
Europeans do. 

He makes some interesting comments on the wave of 
prison riots in American prisons since 1951. He regards 
as snecious the explanation that the riots were caused by 
imitation or contagion and that once there was a riot in 
one place that others would necessarily follow even if there 


were no real grounds for it. He also rejects the theory that 
“there is now a new, and more dangerous, type of criminal 
in American prisons who is responsible for all the trouble.” 
He holds that the “most important causal factors have to 
be found in the prison system itself.” He notes that the 
American Prison Association in its report on the riots lists 
among other causal factors “unwise sentencing and parole 
factors.” 

Dr. Mannheim points out that in 1951 England and 
Wales received only 20 prisoners having sentences more 
than 10 years, whereas in the United States in 1946, a 
total of 1,219 felony prisoners were released after serving 
more than 10 years. This difference in sentencing practices 
is astonishing and deserves further study. 

Dr. Mannheim has been able to see the constructive and 
progressive trend in certain state systems and in specific 
prisons and he is generous in his praise. He also is aware 
of our shortcomings which he points out with tolerance and 
discernment. He adheres closely to the specific and to the 
factual and does not make unsupported generalizations. 
When a scholar from another nation writes with emvathy 
and with understanding of our institutions as Dr. Mann- 
heim has in his paper on American prisons, he has contrib- 
uted to better international relationships. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED CoZART 


“Standards for Correctional Administration,” by Harley 

O. Teets and Walter Dunbar (March-April 1954). The 
warden and associate warden, respectively, of the Califor- 
nia State Prison at San Quentin reviewed in this issue of 
the Prison World the new Manual of Correctional Stand- 
ards for a State Correctional System. This new manual 
has been prepared by a committee of the American Prison 
Association. Working with the committee were consultants 
in various specialized fields of prison administration. The 
manual contains 27 chapters. In addition to outlining sug- 
gested standards and procedures, the volume includes dis- 
cussions of present-day correctional conceptions and phi- 
losophy. 
_ The publication of this very valuable work is a milestone 
in prison administration. Never before has the best think- 
ing of prison administrators and specialists been presented 
in an organized, written form for the guidance of prison 
workers and other state officials. The manual outlines how 
the State prison system should be organized and goes into 
detail on such matters of classification, programs, release 
procedures, security measures, visiting and correspondence 
regulations, additional programs, library facilities, voca- 
tional training, probation and parole, and various other 
aspects of a good correctional program. 

The writers have done an excellent job in reviewing and 
setting forth the objectives of this very worth-while 
publication. 
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“The Challenge at Angola,” by Reed Cozart (March- 
April 1954). This article is a paper presented at a meeting 
of the Mississippi Association of Crime and Delinquency 
by this reviewer. It sets forth the situation existing at the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary prior to the advent of the 
present administration. The article presents the problems 
involved and then sets forth the ways in which the prob- 
lems are being met. The overcrowded and dilapidated 
camp system is being replaced by a new, modern, central 
penitentiary. A separate women’s institution for the small 
female population is being provided and a reformatory for 
the younger offenders is to be constructed. 

In addition to the plant improvements, a qualified staff 
of department heads meeting the standards in their re- 
spective fields, has been recruited, and the trustee guard 
system is bein~ replaced by qualified civilian personnel 
selected from Civil Service registers and on a merit sys- 
tem basis. 

A remarkable part of the entire program is the extent 
to which the various State agencies and the Legislature 
have cooperated in organizing a realistic treatment and 
training program for the prisoners. Not only will the liv- 
ing conditions of the prisoners be improved and the phi- 
losoph~ of handling prisoners be changed to meet modern 
concepts, but a realistic program of rehabilitation is being 
slowly put into effect. It will include all elements of an 
agricultural program with the objectives of supplying food 
stuffs to the other State institutions and the setting up of 
a State-use industrial program that will also serve other 
State agencies as well as give opportunities for developing 
skills the inmates may use in post-release programs. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Why Business Men Violate the Law,” by Robert E. Lane 
(July-August 1953). The author, an assistant professor of 
political science at Yale University, is a writer of sociolog- 
ical and political science topics. The present article is a 
part of a larger studv of the regulation of business men. 

The following sources of information were used as basis 
of this article: (a) interviews with top management in 25 
New England industrv firms; (b) interviews with seven 
leaders of governmental regulation agencies; (c) analysis 
of Federal Trade Commission and National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decisions, and court cases arising out of Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; ‘d) a statistical study of violations of trade 
aceon and labor relations in the New England shoe in- 

ustry. 

In exploring various phases or motivations of why busi- 
nessmen violate the law, the author indicates that economic 
reasons generally form the basis of violations. Ambiguity, 
ignorance, and difficulty of comvliance with the law the 
author finds to be relatively unimportant causes of viola- 
tions. Another phase of this question that the author ex- 
plores is the doctrine of “differential association” advanced 
by the late Edwin H. Sutherland, which holds that men 
who associate with those who favor violation more than 
those who oppose any violation of law, are more likely 
themselves to be violators. In examining this theory the 
author finds that on the whole the results seem to confirm 
this hypothesis. Among the variety of personal character- 
istics and experiences of the individual managers as in- 
fluencing violations of the law, the author finds, along with 
other factors, that the position of the firm, rather than any 
emotional qualities of its management, determines the pat- 
tern of violations. Recidivism of firms generally is infre- 
quent—violation and apprehension are not a preface to 
future violations—they are likely to be the end of the 
matter. 

On the basis of his analysis of the causes of violation, 
the author suegests as agenda for further exploration the 
following factors: (1) As marginal firms are more impelled 
by “economic” gain to violate the law, any help the govern- 
ment can extend to these firms will probably reduce the 
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rate of violations; (2) As ambiguous laws lead to a higher 
rate of violations, responsible administrators should have 
authority—subject to adequate court review—to issue 
legally binding interpretation of the laws they administer: 
(3) The government can do much to improve the channels 
of information between management and the regulatory 
agencies in the rare cases where businessmen violate a law 
because they do not know of its provisions. In addition to 
these general situations the author suggests that better 
business bureaus and local chambers of commerce can do 
much to stop violation at its source; governmental cease 
and desist. orders can often be recast so as to give more 
attention to what is proscribed and less to proving guilt; 
trade journals can reconsider the effects of hostile expres- 
sions which create and breed friction and violation; the im- 
pact of new laws could be lessened by a “dry run” period 
of education and experimentation. 

The author concludes that there “is a need for both busi- 
ness and government to reexamine their relationship and 
to attempt to recreate a mutual respect which will facili- 
tate their partnership in a democratic society.” 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“An Experiment in Intensive Supervision,” by Walter A. 
Gordon (March 1954). The California Adult Authority has 
initiated a project to determine if the complex problem of 
transition from regimented institutional life to normal 
community adjustment cannot be lessened by intensive su- 
pervision of parolees during the first few months after 
their release. It was hoped that such casework activity 
would substantially reduce the rate of early parole viola- 
tions as well as determine the possibility of earlier institu- 
tional releases, thus limiting confinement to the shortest 
period consistent with sound release practices. 

The earlier release of a few hundred inmates a year 
promises to reduce institutional costs effectively, which 
savings would more than compensate for the costs of the 
program, with its special personnel and its “parole hous- 
ing centers” in the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
Control groups of parolees receiving regular supervision 
were arranged; separate records were maintained on cases 
being given the special processing; and studies were made 
to determine the effectiveness of the plan. Although the 
project has just begun, there has developed a favorable, 
constructive stimulation to the entire parole casework op- 
eration. 


“The Michigan Parole Camp,” by Gus Harrison (March 
1954). Most parole violations occur within 6 months after 
release. To offset this trend a preparole camp was estab- 
lished, with programs to encourage men to develop self- 
confidence, to understand themselves and their problems, 
and to plan for parole in an atmosphere of friendly help- 
fulness. Work responsibilities, lectures, films, along with 
discussion groups that require inmate participation, en- 
courage men to “sound off,” often reveal “problem children” 
who require individual attention. Although the plan has 
recognized limitations, particularly in the selection process, 
the experience has shown promising results. Parolees re- 
leased from the camp were found to be relaxed, friendly, 
informed, and free from the tensions that characterized 
others released under the old system, thus multiplying their 
chances for successful adjustment. 

Your reviewer, himself a parole officer, believes that if 
the Michigan institutional parole camp method could be 
combined with the California intensive parole supervision 
plan (described above), a social casework technique would 
evolve which could reduce violations, develop worthy citi- 
zenship, and, more important, achieve rich rewards in 
terms of ~ersonal hanviness. 

“The Right Time for Prevention,” by James W. Kirk 
wood (March 1954). Community leaders, professional 


groups. and self-appointed experts—often crackpots—have 
favorite methods for decreasing juvenile delinquency. 
Some consider overprotective, inadequate parents the real 
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delinquents and would have erring ones fined or jailed. 
There are appeals for a return to the “good old days”; 
others urge psychiatric care for all delinquents. The myr- 
iad of solutions overlook the important fact that there is 
no single cause or cure of juvenile delinquency. 

Recreational facilities, parental supervision, strict laws 
regulating curfew, sale of liquor, comic books, and sala- 
cious literature may help control delinquency but add little 
to its “solution” or prevention. These activities often pro- 
vide the “trigger mechanism” responsible for the overt act 
of delinquency itself. Experience teaches that youngsters 
do not become delinquents overnight, that those who get 
into difficult- usually have had a long history of hostile- 
aggressive behavior. Acceptance, affection, and approval 
are essential factors in developing an effective parental 
discinline, one conditioned bv freedom from fear and moti- 
vated bv the child’s feeling of true respect for its parents, 
a respect earned through mutual natience, kindness and 
understanding. The author concludes that “. .. We cannot 
lecture iuvenile delinquency out of existence; we cannot 
legislate it into oblivion; we cannot eliminate it by fining 
or jailing parents. .. .” He holds that deep-seated, long- 
term casework service is the only way in which parents’ 
and children’s attitudes and understandings can be mod- 
ified, affirms that “. .. the answer to juvenile delinquency 
lies in greater service to younger children, not in bigger 
buildings for older criminals.” 


“Citizen Participation in a Community’s Problems,” by 
Gerald F. Flood (January 1954). Help for the discharged 
prisoner is an essential prerequisite to reducing recidivism. 
Lack of vublic interest in penal problems brings inadequate 
ap~ropriations. An advisory commission in Philadelphia, 
sparked by outstanding criminologists, sought and obtained 
research in prison administration and related topics, in 
which law enforcement, social agency personnel, and lay- 
men organized committees to study commitment and dis- 
charge vrocedures, narole and »ardon practices, prisoner 
screening and classification. The committees’ accomplish- 
ments, chiefly in the form of recommendations and legis- 
lative proposals, showed the wisdom of using the special 
competence of citizens with professional, legal, and gen- 
eral knowledge and skills touching on the problems of re- 
cidivism, rehabilitation, deterrence, community protection, 
and the elimination of the waste and futility of imvrison- 
ment. 

“Family Tension in Juvenile Cases in Japan,” by Soichi 
Morita ‘January 1954). The familiar roots of family ten- 
sion, discord, and deterioration which grow out of unrea- 
soning devotion, hatred, antipathy. bitterness, selfishness, 
anxiety, and indifference, are accentuated in the disorgan- 
ized »ostwar families of Japan, with the result that 
vagrancy, stealing, and assault have become major prob- 
lems in juvenile delinquency. The cultural demands of the 
old order have yet to be superseded by fully-accepted, 
modern standards. These conflicts of loyalties and of per- 
sonal relationships can be attributed to the persistent in- 
fluence of the old mores, remnants of a rigid feudalistic 
family pattern which have resisted social changes. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“An Active Therapeutic Method of Interrupting the De- 
pendency Relationship of Certain Male Alcoholics,” by 
David J. Myerson, M.D., (September 1953). There are many 
male alcoholics who seem to be without motivation for giv- 
ing up liquor. It is Dr. Myerson’s experience that a number 
of these ~atients have some person in the background who 
perpetuates the patient’s drinking by protecting him, giv- 
ine in to him, and thereby interfering actively or passively 
with anv treatment ~rocedure. If treatment is to be suc- 
cessful, it is necessary to deal with the protecting indi- 
vidual as a definite part of the therapeutic plan. 

Three case histories are presented, illustrating this tvve 
of recalcitrant alcoholic and the attempts to deal psycho- 
therapeutically with the people in his background, the main 
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goal being to create motivation for the renunciation of 
alcohol. Effort was made to interrupt the patient’s depen- 
dency and demands uvon his protector and thus force him 
to face the consequences of his drinking. It is only after 
this goal has been reached that psvchiatric treatment of 
emotional problems can be attempted. 

In one case it was revealed how an elderly, doting mother 
survorted her alcoholic son’s every whim. In a second case 
the patient had complete control of his sister and brother. 
Neither patient ever had to suffer the consequences of his 
drinkine since he was always protected. Therapeutic ef- 
fort in these cases failed. In case three, however, the pa- 
tient was forced to face the calamity of his drinking be- 
cause his wife, with psychiatric help, was able to give up 
protecting him. Willingly or unwillingly he had to renounce 
—— face his realitv. and struggle to reintegrate him- 
self. 

It is easily understood that it is nearly impossible to 
establish a working relationship with these demanding, 
resistant patients, devoid of any real motivation. The only 
source of he~e is to deal with the family member who has 
accepted the role of the patient’s protector. If we can con- 
vince the woman, then we must be nrepared to support and 
advise her through a difficult battle. The alcoholic man 
attempts with all his faculties to force her to remain as 
she was toward him. He showers verbal and physical abuse 
upon her, harps on her guilt feelings, or plays on her sym- 
»~athies. The therapist must help her see, by repeating the 
fact over and over again. that these are common techni- 
ques of an infantile but wily man to provoke her into pro- 
tecting him. This vrotection she must not give him, no 
matter how ruiltv she feels, because as long as she does 
he will certainly continue to drink. It is not easy to repeat 
that what is being done is right when everything seems 
to be getting worse. If the therapeutic relationship can 
last a few months, imvrrovement may follow. 

The more successful we are in interrupting the relation- 
ship. the more threatened the patient feels, and the more 
angrv he gets. Dr. Myerson feels that the intense reaction 
of hostility is evidence that the attempt to break up the 
protecting role in the life of the alcoholic is on the right 
track. Whether we succeed in driving the patient toward 
abstinence still depends to a large extent on his inner re- 
sources. 

“Attitudes of the Parents of Alcoholics, Moderate 
Drinkers, and Nondrinkers Toward Drinking,” by Joan K. 
Jackson, and Ralph Connor, (December 1953). This paver 
reports on a study of the attitudes of the parents of diag- 
nosed alcoholics, moderate drinkers, and nondrinkers to- 
ward drinkine The study revealed that nondrinkers, 
moderate drinkers and alcoholics came from homes in 
which marked)~ different constellations of attitudes toward 
drinkin» were held by the parents. 

Nondrinkers tended to come from homes in which neither 
parents drank and where both parents disannroved of the 
use of alcohol. Alcoholics, on the other hand, tended to come 
most frequently from homes in which one parent drank, 
usually the father, who made use of alcohol moderately 
and occasionally. Moderate drinkers came frequently from 
nondrinking homes but almost as often from homes in 
which one or both parents drank.. 

It was noted that the parents of nondrinkers and mod- 
erate drinkers had similar attitudes toward drinking. The 
parents of alcoholics, on the other hand, tended to disagree 
quite markedly in their attitudes toward the use of alcohol. 
It avvears that nondrinkers and moderate drinkers grew 
up in an environment and network of relationships which 
permitted the learning of consistent roles and attitudes— 
an environment which was in marked contrast to that of 
the alcoholic. 

“Amount of Alcohol That Can Be Tolerated.” (Queries 
and Minor Notes.) Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 153:1414, 1953. The average person can oxidize 
and eliminate about 6 to 10 cc. of absolute alcohol per hour 
so that he could consume about a pint of 100 proof whisky 
in 24 hours without ever being intoxicated if he spaced 
his drinks properly. The relative intoxicating effects of 
whisky, beer, and wine depend on dilution of the alcohol in 
the drink: the same amount of alcohol taken as beer will 
have less effect than if taken as straight whisky. As long 
as alcohol is not used as a substitute for food and vitamins, 
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general health is not affected by it; the concentration in 
which it occurs in the body is much too weak to injure any 
tissue directly. “The greatest danger from the use of alco- 
holic beverages concerns the relationship of drinking to 
activities. ... Drinks may be perfectly harmless if no im- 
portant activities are undertaken at such times, whereas 
the drink taken before driving a car, running machinery, 
or performing any task that demands accurate or mental 
acuitv might be dangerous.” : 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Psychiatry and the Law,” by Winfred Overholser, M.D. 
(April 1954). Dr. Overholser, than whom there are few 
more notable experts in the field, presents a concise and 
reasonably comprehensive summary of the role of the psy- 
chiatrist in the courts. The article culminates in a review 
of the implications of psychiatric testimony in criminal 
proceedings—a minor part of the total picture, but one of 
particular significance to most of the readers of this 
periodical. Areas covered include the range of commitment 
procedures to mental hospitals, adjudications of incom- 
petence, marriage and divorce problems, wills, and criminal 
proceedings. Throughout, there are cogent illustrations of 
the semantic collisions between psychiatry and the law, 
with its historical emphasis upon attempts toward precise 
and universal definitions of “insanity’—a term that has 
long since dropped out of the psychiatrist’s lexicon. Dr. 
Overholser aptly points out that the lawyers grapple with 
“at least seven different meanings of the legal word ‘in- 
sanity,’ depending on the context in which it is used.” He 
mentions, reassuringly, that the excessively publicized dif- 
ferences of opinion between psychiatrists in legal proceed- 
ings are as nothing to the divergent pronouncements of 
some other experts, such as real estate men. 

The author’s summary of steps taken or proposed to re- 
move the psychiatrist from the area of partism conflict 
and render him an impartial advisor to the court includes 
the venerable Massachusetts Briggs Law and the “Uni- 
form Expert Testimony Act” (each, depressingly, adopted 
by only two states, exclusive of Massachusetts), but is. no- 
table for absence of any mention of recent federal legisla- 
tion (Section 4244-4248 inclusive, Title 18, U.S.C.) in the 
field of dealing with allegedly incompetent defendant be- 
fore the federal court. These statutes have been notably 
successful in discouraging frivolous defenses based upon 
insanity, in utilizing existing facilities of the Justice De- 
partment to permit the court to adequately evaluate the 
defendant’s representation of incompetence, in arranging 
alternate care—without dangerous hiatus— for defendants 
found incompetent to face disposition of pending charges, 
protecting the United States Government against incom- 
petents found particularly dangerous to its interests and, 
finally, providing orderly process for correction of sentence 
imposed upon incompetent defendants. 


“A Study of Administration of State Psychiatric Serv- 
ices,” by Raymond Fuller (April 1954). Mr. Fuller, foot- 
noted as a specialist in social research, writes in his ca- 
pacity as director of the study undertaken by the National 
Association for Mental Health under a research grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health of the Public 
Health Service. This long but eminently readable descrip- 
tion of existing practices in administration of state men- 
tal health facilities, legislative trends, and proposed stand- 
ards is “must” reading for professional and legal persons 
concerned with the progress of the mental health facilities 
within their own areas. The material is convincingly docu- 
mented and the conclusions arrived at persuasively but- 
tressed. In scope, the entire range of both institutional and 
noninstitutional facilities is covered. There is found com- 
fort for some and chagrin for many of us. 

In summary, we can do no better than to quote verbatim 
Mr. Fuller’s own summation, with the affirmation that the 
conclusions are aptly supported throughout the text: 
“There is a tremendous job to be done in this country in 
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the care and treatment of the mentally ill, in the preven- 
tion of mental illness, and in the restoration of patients to 
community life. This job is largely up to the several states 
and so, largely, up to the citizens and voters of the states. 
If the job is to be efficiently and effectively done, its ad- 
ministration should in most states be entrusted to a sepa- 
rate, coordinate department of mental health. The depart- 
ment should be headed by a person specially qualified in 
not only psychiatric training and experience, but also by 
avpropriate training and experience in administration. 
The work of this department should embrace both institu- 
tional and extra-institutional programs and activities in 
close cooperation with public and private agencies in the 
state and in the local communities. The people have already 
demonstrated their canacity for the forwarding of ‘pro- 
gress’ in material and mechanical forms; it is their in- 
escapable obligation to serve with equal enterprise and 
vision the values of the human mind and spirit. Ours can- 
not be a truly healthy nation until its citizens take as 
much concern for the mental as for the physical and social 
aspects of ‘one health.’ What can it profit a nation to con- 
quer time and space, and grow rich, prosperous, and power- 
ful, if its people have not the mental and emotional health 
which is the sign and safeguard of its greatness?” 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“An Outline for Study of Social Authority Factors in 
Casework,” by Elliot Studt (June 1954). This reviewer 
thinks it worthy of note that the publication Secial Case- 
work is devoting increasing attention to articles relating 
to services for rehabilitation of offenders against the law. 
In the November 1953 issue of Social Casework there was 
an excellent article, “The Function of Contact in Psycho- 
therapy with Offenders,” and then in the March 1954 issue 
there was another interesting article, “A Problem in Su- 
pervision in an Authoritarian Setting.” The reviewer has 
noted a conspicuous infreauency of articles in Social Case- 
work devoted directly to rehabilitation of juvenile and 
adult offenders. 

This current article by Mrs. Studt merits careful read- 
ing by ambitious practitioners in the field of correctional 
social work. She bases her article on the proposition that 
there are two kinds of authority, that is, social authority 
and psychological authority. She points out that authority 
relationships exist in noncorrectional public and private 
social agencies. all of which have been vested with author- 
ity and responsibility by the community. In correctional, as 
in noncorrectional agencies, the caseworker transforms the 
initial authority relationship into a relationshin of psycho- 
logical authority with the result that the social authority 
relationship becomes secondary to the psychological rela- 
tionship. He who cannot give help to the client in a cor- 
rectional-authoritative setting cannot properly term him- 
self a caseworker. the author emphasizes. 

The needs of the client in the correctional setting quite 
often are only an acknowledgment by the client of the need 
“for someone outside himself to assume more responsibility 
for him than is vrovided for in the normal, unrestricted 
status accorded a free member of the community.” 

In workine within the framework of legal authoritv. it 
is essential that certain casework skills be emploved by 
which the client may acce~t and use the psvchological au- 
thority. Some of the vroblems in achieving psychological 
authoritv. which the author lists and discusses, are here 
summarized in the words of the reviewer: (1) dealing with 
the negative transference attitude of the offender on the 
first contact with the worker; (2) avoiding distorted ini- 
tial vsvchosocial diagnosis of the defendant’s behavior 
which has been conditioned bv his prior experiences in law 
enforcement and correctional processes: (3) meeting the 
intensified denendency manifestations in the client’s be- 
havior: ‘4) hel~ine the client to understand and accent 


his place and the worker’s function in the administrative, 
juticial. and treatment settings; and (5) working with the 
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family members and community agencies so as to encour- 
age support from other persons. 

The author closes her article with a summary tmphasis 
that formal social authority can Have little therapeutic 
value in helping the client develop a more stable way of 
life. Accordingly, the worker in a correctional agency 
should accent his position of social authority and use it in 
many helpful situations to build within its framework psy- 
chological relationships that will have an effective influence 
on the client. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Prison: The Enemy of Society,” by John Bartlow Mar- 
tin, (Harper’s Magazine, April 1954). In this provocative 
and controversial article the writer takes the position that 
the wave of prison riots should result in a reappraisal of 
our entire prison system. He traces the development of our 
system of punishment for wrongdoers from primitive 
time. when torture and execution were commonplace, to 
present-day reformatories and their so-called programs of 
rehabilitation. He believes that pressures are built up in 
our modern prisons by overcrowdine lack of classification 
of prisoners, idleness, inequitable sentencing, political pa- 
role boards and the abnormal atmosphere of prison life. 
He contends that our well-meaning efforts to reform in- 
mates by employing chaplains, vocational guidance staffs, 
educational and other rehabilitation personnel are futile 
and inadequate. His evaluation of modern penal efforts in 
psychotherapy or group therapy is that they are unrealis- 
tic. 

How does anyone reform or cease being a recidivist? The 
writer concedes that some are helped by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, or a religious conversion, or a plastic surgeon’s 
artistry in altering an unprepossessin~ physiognomy, but 
many just mature and decide to quit trying to beat the 
game. Therefore. prisons can never be more than places to 
kee~ violators locked up and it is naive self-deception to 
call them vlaces of rehabilitation. 

The writer also analyzed the factors or circumstances 
in the making of a criminal and makes a brief examination 
of the term “psychopath.” He recommends that some pri- 
vate foundation make a thorough study of crime using all 
types of research techniques so that we can develop a 
meaningful crime prevention program. Meanwhile, until 
this is done we should strive to improve our probation, 
parole, and prison services. He believes that many pris- 
oners could and should be paroled if there were more pa- 
role officers. Many could enter the armed forces and those 
who are not acceptable as soldiers could be placed on farms 
or in camps for conservation purposes. He further sug- 
gests that we should revise our criminal code, adopt a new 
legal definition of insanity, and abolish the death penalty. 

“Who Said ‘the Mob’ Runs Our School?” by Karl Kohrs, 
(Parade, April 11, 1954). The police of a surburban New 
Jersey town rounded up 50 school boys involved in various 
acts of delinquency and possessing dangerous weapons. 
Thev summoned the shocked parents to discuss the viola- 
tions with them in the presence of the boys. Rumors spread 
like wildfire fanned by newspaper publicity and the towns- 
people resented reports that a “teen-age” mob was running 
amuck at the high school. Most of the boys were not from 
underprivilered homes. They blamed their actions on TV 
vrograms and comic books. The students. incensed by the 
outbreak of youthful crime, called “Truth Assemblies” in 
the school auditorium. A police sergeant, member of the 
Juvenile Conference Committee, related the facts and the 
students fired auestions at him, trying to get at the root of 
the problem. They placed the blame on parents and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the offenders should be punished 
by the juvenile court. 

“Vice Squad,” by Albert Deutsch, (Collier’s, May 28, 
1954). This article is of particular significance to probation 
officers only as it describes and exposes some of the nolice 
methods used by vice squads in making cases against pros- 


titutes, gamblers, dope addicts, and sex deviants. A knowl- 
edge of the techniques used by police, such as entrapment 
might raise questions concerning the guilt or innocence of 
an alleged probation or parole violator. The unmistakable 
impression gained from the article is that an honest police 
officer would either be corrupted by his vice squad assign- 
ment or be compelled to seek a transfer to another beat. 

The article explores the morals or ethics of using in- 
formers in this type of law enforcement pointing out the 
evils of the system but recornizing that in detecting dope 
peddlers stool pigeons are almost indispensable. Another 
questionable practice is the use of juveniles as decoys in 
catching adult sex offenders or sellers of liquor or narcotics 
to minors. The recent crime investigations on a national 
scale have disclosed widespread corruption in many cities 
where racketeers, nolice, and politicians have been allied 
together. The writer believes that the challenge is to face 
the facts about vice and not play ostrich after passing re- 
pressive laws. He does not recommend any particular plan 
or program of fact-facing. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Special Statutory Treatment for Sexual Psychopaths,” 
by J. S. Guzzetta. (Buffalo Law Review, Spring 1954). 
Modern developments in psychiatry and medical science 
have affected criminology and penolog~ one result being 
the special unique treatment now called for in many juris- 
dictions pursuant to special statutory provisions in treat- 
ing the class of individuals known as “sexual psychonaths.” 
The author comments briefly on the background of these 
statutes, their aims and purposes, and refers to several of 
them specifically. Two important points are mentioned: 
First, because of the indeterminate nature of the confine- 
ment possible under some of the statutes they may well be 
“threats to civil liberties.”” Second, the salutory objectives 
of imprisonment. Among the conditions enumerated are 
either inadenuate or nonexistent, and the “patients” are 
subjected to merely custodial confinement in state hospi- 
tals. On this latter point the reader is referred to Miller v. 
Overholser, 206 F. (2d) 415 (C.A., District of Columbia, 
i953), where the petitioner in a habeas corpus proceeding, 
who was being held under the Dictrict of Columbia’s so- 
called Sexual Psychopath Act, alleged he was confined in 
a ward of criminally and violent] insane, and subjected to 
assaults and unnatural and violent acts by other inmates, 
some of whom were in shackles. 


“The Conditions of Probation,” by Thomas F. McBride 
and George W. McClure, (Journal of the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia, January-February 1954). The authors review the 
reported California decisions wherein defendants who were 
granted probation found the conditions thereof of such an 
“onerous” nature that they demanded instead a sentence 
of imnrisonment. Among the conditions enumerated are 
manv which are commonly imposed, such as making resti- 
tution, keeping away from bad associates, obtaining em- 
ployment and revorting regularly to the probation officer. 
The authors agree that the benefits of such conditions are 
good, even though at the moment they appear onerous to 
the prospective probationer. But a requirement that the 
defendant leave the state may be onerous to him, and to 
most defendants submitting to sterilization as a condition 
of probation would undoubtedly be onerous. 


WAIVER OF UNANIMOUS JURY VERDICTS IN CRIMINAL 
TRIALS IN FEDERAL COURTS 


It is firmly established that a defendant in a criminal 
case may waive trial by jury. A defendant, in a federal 
court, may likewise consent to be tried by a jury of less 
than 12 who, however, must render a unanimous verdict. 
What are waivable and what are essential elements of a 
jury trial are often difficult to discern. In a recent felony 
case the jury was unable to agree on either of two counts 
on which the defendant was being tried. The defendant. 
his attorney and the United States attorney then agreed 
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to accept a majority verdict. The jury returned verdicts of 
guilty on both counts by majorities of 9 to 3 and 10 to 2, 
respectively, and the defendant was sentenced. On appeal, 
the conviction was reversed, a unanimous jury verdict be- 
ing held an inesca~able element of due process and one that 
cannot be waived. (Hibdon v. United States, 204 F. (2d) 
834, C.A. 6th, 1953.) In some states convictions are pos- 
sible on verdicts which are not unanimous. The instant 
case appears to be the first time that a federal appellate 
court has been sauarely faced with the problem. The ques- 
tion has been discussed and debated many times and the 
instant decision has produced a wealth of comments and 
case notes in the law reviews, no less than 10 articles be- 
ing listed in the current Index to Legal Periodicals. For an 
interesting comment on the waiver of unanimity the reader 
is especially referred to an analysis in the University of 
Chicago Law Review, Volume 21, Number 8, Spring 1954, 
pp. 438 to 447. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by ALAN D. MILLER, M.D. 


“The Concept of Task Orientation in the Analysis of Play 
Behavior of Children Entering Kindergarten,” by Sigmund 
Gruber (April 1954). This article presents a remarkably 
compact and valuable package: a new concept for the un- 
derstanding of behavior of 4- to 6-year-old children, i.e., 
“task orientation”; a description of qualitative and quanti- 
tive techniques for rating children according to this con- 
cept; a method for appraising a child’s adjustment during 
his first years of school; and a followup of the school ad- 


justment of 50 children whose “task orientedness” had been 
rated prior to their entry in school. 

Briefly, the author presents very suggestive evidence 
that school maladjustment can be predicted before it oc- 
curs in many instances, in a wide variety of children, and 
with usable accuracy. Clearly, such prediction can be an 
important first step to prevention of serious emotional 
disturbances. 

This succinct and illuminating article is a valuable con- 
tribution to the mental health literature. 

“Social Structure and Psychiatrie Treatment,” by H. A. 
Robinson, and F. C. Redlich, M.D. (April 1954). This paper 
is one of a series based on a study conducted in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in December 1950 of all the individ- 
uals receiving psychiatric care at that time. Each of the 
identified individuals was placed in one of five social 
classes depending on their occupation, education, and 
ecological area of residence. In this paper the relation- 
ship is described between social class and type of psychi- 
atric treatment received. Briefly, the authors found that 
psychotherapy is more available to individuals in upper 
social levels, organic therapies are more likely to be ap- 
plied to individuals from lower middle class families, and 
that custodial care is predominantly given to patients in 
the lower social class. These differences were found to be 
present when the factor of income level alone was kept con- 
stant; and with one striking exception, they persisted for 
all diagnostic categories. The exception was for patients 
with effective disorders, chiefly manic-depressive psy- 
choses. Most of these persons received some organic ther- 
apy. Thus the authors suggest that “if, for a given disorder 
there is a treatment available which is relatively simple, 
inexpensive, and effective, class differences in therapy are 
likely to be reduced.” 

I found this a very instructive article. The data warrant 
careful examination by persons interested in the “public 
health” aspects of mental illness. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Subcommittee on Delinquency Reports Its Findings 


Juvenile Delinquency: Interim Report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
83rd Congress, Second Session. (The Hendrickson 
Committee). Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 73. 


This is a progress report on the findings in approxi- 
mately 7 months of a Senate subcommittee headed by 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey working on 
the problem of juvenile delinquency in the United States 
and doing it, as is usual in such enterprises, against time. 
The study was authorized June 1, 1953, was organized in 
August and September, and in January 1954 was extended 
by the Senate to January 31, 1955. To the date of the in- 
terim report (March 15, 1954) the subcommittee and its 
staff had listened to the testimony of several scores of 
witnesses, had brought together the main facts on the 
amount and trends of juvenile delinquency in the Nation— 
300,000 to 385,000 court cases a year, trending upward in 
both volume and viciousness—had summarized the pre- 
vailing multifactor theories of causation ; had_ noted the 
programs of the major youth-serving organizations in the 
country; had pointed out the functions and inadequacies 
of the work of the Department of Justice, the Children’s 
Bureau and the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts; had highlighted the problem of narcotics and syn- 
thetic drugs in relation to delinquency; had described 


delinquency conditions in the District of Columbia, Denver 
and Boston; had collected various proposals for better con- 
trol of delinquency, including one for the establishment 
of a Delinquency Institute within the Federal Government; 
and had outlined an ambitious program of further fact- 
finding for itself, covering such matters as the handling 
of runaway children across state lines, supervision of 
out-of-state placement of probationers and parolees, fed- 
eral aid to interstate compacts between two or more states 
for specialized treatment facilities, delinquency among 
Indian children, the effects of mass communication and 
comic books on delinquency, the juvenile narcotics prob- 
lem, interstate traffic in pornography, collection of support 
payments from family deserters across state lines, and 
finally “the causes of juvenile delinquency and methods 
and techniques for eliminating such causes.” Nobody can 
accuse Senator Hendrickson’s committee of not working 
at its job or of taking too narrow a view of its task. 

All in all, it is performing a worth-while service in 
focusing attention on delinquency, in summarizing exist- 
ing information and in highlighting inadequacies in our 
knowledge and in methods and facilities for treatment. 
The committee found, for example, that in a staff of 229 
only three professional persons in the Children’s Bureau 
were devoting full time to work in this field. It was also 
critical of the failure of the new Federal Youth Correction 
Act to follow the model law of the American Law Insti- 
tute as enacted in California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts where the correction authority controls 
treatment of cases once the offender has passed beyond 
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local control. In the new Federal Youth Corrections Act 
the Youth Correction Division can only diagnose, plan, 
and recommend—the Bureau of Prisons still controls the 
actual treatment. 

So far as one can judge from the interim report, how- 
ever, the committee (1) has not attempted to examine the 
underlying theories of social problem-solving implicit in 
existing programs; (2) has not emphasized the outstand- 
ing failure of communities and states to date to make the 
most of best practice elsewhere—the tendency of each to 
come up with some pet plan without attempting to mobi- 
lize all effective plans in one place or jurisdiction; and 
(3) has failed to recognize the necessity of combining in 
one program science, practical experience, the best tech- 
niques available, and continuous interlocking official leader- 
ship on all levels from the Federal Government to the local 
community—the necessity, in short, of getting from a 
traditional, rule-of-thumb method of control to one scien- 
tifically guided not only in its fact-finding but also in its 
technology, its methods of social leadership, and in its 
social organization. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. LOWELL J. CARR 


A Critique of Criminal Justice 


Are You Guilty? By William Dienstein. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. 155. $4.50. 


This is a rather short, concise, and well-written book. 
It is a critical report or observation concerning the over- 
all operation of criminal justice in this country. The 
author considers and discusses the operation of criminal 
justice from the point of view of the human element. In 
this regard he says, “Justice does not operate in a vacuum. 
It operates in our everyday society and is operated by 
men.’ 

Since it is operated by men justice is influenced by 
human frailties and emotions. The author ably discusses 
the influences of the press, the police, the legislator, the 
lobbyist, the prosecutor, defense counsel, the judge, and 
the jury in the operation of the machinery of criminal 
justice. In later chapters he considers jails, prisons, pro- 
bation, and parole—largely from the human element angle. 
He speaks of the prisons in general as “fortresses—monu- 
ments to failure—failure somehow, somewhere, with the 
life of a human being.” He is more optimistic concerning 
probation and parole. ' 

This book, being a critical report of criminal justice 
administration in this country, might cause the casual 
reader to formulate an opinion that there is no such thing 
as true justice in the country. Actually that is not in- 
tended by the author. He is trying to stimulate public 
thinking and interest in the problems presented and to 
persuade the public to an “active inquiry into their justice 
program.” 

In the last chapter the author makes the observation 
that criminal justice in the United States is on a solid 
foundation and that the encroachments indicated in his 
book do not spell doom. He pleads that, “If democracy 
hopes to survive, the machinery of justice must afford 
equal probation to all, be equally accessible to all, and be 
swift in its operation.” 

Already bar associations, and many lay organizations, 
are interesting themselves in improvement of our criminal 
justice program, and such a book as this is valuable in 
focusing public attention upon the problems. 


Kansas City, Mo. LEwIs J. GROUT 


Considers Rehabilitation a Dangerous Myth 


_ Break Down the Walls, by John Bartlow Mar- 
tin. New York: Ballantine Books, 1954. Pp. 310. 
Hard bound, $3.50. Paper bound, 50 cents. 

My first desire and intention in writing this review was 
to say as man~ good things as I could honestly about John 
Martin’s Break Down the Walls, for I know him to be sin- 
cerely interested in arousing public interest in the imvrove- 
ment of prisons, probation, and parole. With the thought- 
ful person who reads it through to the end, his book should 


have that effect. In the case of the man who already tends 
to look on prisoners as wild beasts who should be kept se- 
curely in their cages under ironclad discipline until they 
die, much of the book will confirm that belief. The difficulty 
of getting funds for rehabilitative services and personnel 
will be enormously increased if many legislators read such 
statements as this: “At the heart of all the talk about pris- 
on reform and prison »rograms is the word rehabilitation. 
It has been so for 20 years, and yet during these years, 
and todav as well, rehabilitation is nothing more than a 
dangerous myth—an idea that has not worked, does not 
work, and never can work in prison.” 

That paragraph states the basic thesis of the book, and 
is so unsound that no professional worker of experience 
can let it go unchallenged. It makes a generally laudatory 
review of the book im~vossible, in spite of its many good 
points and the ability and honest intent of its author. 

Part One, over a third of the book, follows closely the 
serial articles on the Jackson Prison riots which he wrote 
for the Saturday Evening Post. It is good writing and good 
readin», and I found it even more grippingly interesting 
and exciting in this second reading than in the first. Martin 
is at his best in dealing with this sort of material, not 
merely because he is a skillful writer but also because he 
spends weeks or months in assembling facts and forming 
opinions. This section of the book gets away to a fast start 
but, unfortunatelv its pace is uneven from then on. 

Part Two, captioned “The American Prison System,” 
begins with a brief history of imprisonment that covers 
the ground from John Howard to Warden Ragen in 18 
pages. digested in large part from Barnes and Teeters: 
New Horizons in Criminolon~: as a footnote acknowledges. 
This historical material should have been dealt with more 
adequately or omitted entirely. Snace permits comment 
here on only one section: that dealing with early Ameri- 
can reformatories for men, the high hopes with which El- 
mira and its successors were opened, and the sense of 
failure which their founders felt as early as 1910. Mr. 
Martin echoes Barnes and Teeters when he says, “The re- 
formatory idea was dead by 1910... . It was swallowed up 
by the prison.” He adds his own epitaph, “And there has 
been no new idea since. .. . The prison remains essentially 
unchanged.” 

Today the best correctional institutions for men in the 
United States—Chino. Seagoville, and Wallkill, for ex- 
ample—are not called reformatories, but have actually 
brought the hopes of the early reformatory founders to 
reality. The reformatory idea is not dead, and the prison 
does not remain unchanged. That idea has found new life 
in some of our modern prisons, as well as in such institu- 
tions for youthful offenders as the Federal Reformatory 
at Chillicothe. the California Vocational Institution at 
Tracy, and even in the grandfather of all reformatories, 
Elmira. 

Mr. Martin’s historical chapter ends with a section on 
“The New Prison,” to which he attributes a new philosophy 
of social science, the casework philosophy, with its aim 
rehabilitation through individual, not mass, treatment. 
The heart of the program, he says, is classification and 
segregation. Sixtv-six pages later his chapter heading is 
“Farce of Classification”; 49 pages beyond that it is “Re- 
habilitation—the Dangerous Myth”; 35 more pages and 
“Prisons Should Be Abolished.” 

How the author could travel so far in 140 pages is ex- 
plained in part by a revealing sentence stating that the 
new prison philosophy “reached its fullest development in 
the individual treatment program at Jackson Prison.” It 
can be said categorically that nothing ever reached its 
fullest development at Jackson except size and hetero- 
geneity of prison ponulation, and that mass treatment was 
inevitable in such a prison. Individual treatment, with 
classification as its keystone, canbe made to work even in 
a large maximum-security prison, but there were too many 
factors against it at Jackson. 

Throughout Mr. Martin’s discussion of classification, one 
gets the idea that he does not fully understand what the 
term connotes nowadays. that it is not merely the segrega- 
tion of prisoners into relatively homogeneous groups—first 
offenders and repeaters, improvables and incorrigibles, 
normal prisoners and psychopaths, and so on—by what he 
calls “a 1ough sorting job.” but the entire process of study- 
ing the prisoner, planning the program of custody, train- 
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ing and treatment that seems best suited to him as an in- 
dividual, and seeing that it is carried out as completely as 
possible. In short, the essence of classification in operation 
is individualized treatment, whether in a single institution 
or a diversified institutional system. 

His dim view of classification and of rehabilitation in 
general can also be accounted for, in part, by the fact that 
so much of his thinking is based on the two prisons he 
knows best, Jackson and Joliet. With all due respect to the 
many valiants who have struggled with the Jackson giant, 
and to Warden Ragen’s many improvements at Joliet, 
neither of these institutions provides an accurate yard- 
stick with which to measure our better institutions. Some 
of Mr. Martin’s views are unjustifiably gloomy because, 
while he knows a great deal about the two oversized, mass 
treatment institutions he has studied most carefully, he 
has only secondhand knowledge of the many better institu- 
tions he has not studied. 

Moreover, one cannot deal adequately with the federal 
and California prison systems, admittedly the two best in 
the country, in nine short pages, even if he has made care- 
ful on-the-spot studies of their institutions. It is impossible 
to do justice to women’s institutions in less than seven 
pages, or without a single reference to the New Jersey 
Reformatory for Women, in my opinion the best correc- 
tional institution for either men or women in the country. 
One should not write about Southern prison systems, where 
a ferment of reform is working at last, if he can devote 
only three and one-half pages to the subject. One cannot 
dismiss psychiatry as “another weapon of custody” without 
adequate reference to New Jersey’s excellent diagnostic 
center at Menlo Park, or write off group therapy as “flum- 
mery” without having sat hour after hour in the remark- 
able group therapy sessions at California’s Terminal Is- 
land Medical Facility. 

If a writer has not seen such things as these, there can 
be little wonder that he considers rehabilitation a danver- 
ous myth, and believes that prisons should be abolished. 
But John Martin is a thoughtful man, with a mind of his 
own. It is possible, even probable, that he would still have 
come to this conclusion if he had seen the best and the 
worst of everything we have to offer in our correctional 
institutions. 

The truth is that there are very few very good correc- 
tional institutions in this country. and very few very bad 
ones. The great majority are mediocre, and they are to be 
found not only in our less populous states but in the larg- 
est and wealthiest ones. The chief reasons for their me- 
diocrity are public apathy and politics. It would be difficult 
to say which institutions do more harm, fail more miser- 
ably in their appointed task of rehabilitation: the few 
where brutish ignorance imposes an affirmatively destruc- 
tive regime on the prisoners, or the many where they drift 
through endless days and years on a low physical, mental, 
and moral level, deteriorating in idleness, locked in their 
cages 14 to 22 hours a day. with little required of them, 
little done to prepare them for free life. 

Respecting John Martin’s common sense and forthright- 
ness greatly. I prefer to think that these are the prisons 
he believes should be abolished and that what he considers 
a danverous myth is not rehabilitation itself, but the idea 
that it can be accomplished in institutions of the type that 
predominates in the United States. If this is what he 
means. we should all agree with him wholeheartedly. 

Like most people who advocate abolishing prisons, how- 
ever, he is not quite clear on what to do with the prisoners. 
He would retain some maximum-security prisons for 
“dangerous persons,” would provide work and education 
in them, but would not expect these programs to rehabili- 
tate anybody. He would enforce “ironclad security meas- 
ures similar to those at Stateville,” but says we must quit 
making vrisoners worse. He would get half the present in- 
mates out of our prisons by paroling them or by putting 
them on farms and in camps. (He probably means that 
some of them should be put in medium security facilities.) 
How to decide what prisoners are good candidates for such 
facilities is not made clear; he recommends “some (but 
not much) more monev for classification staffs.” 

Having bumped his keel through these rocks and shoals, 
Martin comes out into clearer waters. He advocates an 
institute for research on crime—not a wholly new idea but 
a sound one. He urges sending less men and women to pris- 
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on by improving our legal processes and strengthening 
probation. He would build medical facilities for psychotic 
and psychopathic prisoners, and nothing but medium and 
minimum security prison facilities from now on. He would 
raise the pay of guards, probation and parole officers, and 
put them under Civil Service. He would put prisons under 
a department of corrections, and keep politics out of pris- 
ons, probation and parole. He would give prison industries 
a state market. In spite of his previous critical comments, 
he would “establish classification by institutions,” and im- 
prove educational, recreational, and vocational programs 
“to the level of those of the federal system.” 

Of the 14 measures which he suggests as requiring leg- 
islative action only, there are just three to which I would 
take exception: the suggestions of “some (but not much) 
more money” for classification, education, and psychiatric 
services. On the list of things which he says could be done 
administratively, without legislation, if the support of pub- 
lic opinion and the specific help of an iafiuential civil grou 
could be secured, Martin’s score is also high on my card. 
Of the 13 measures on this list, I would take exception to 
only three: the suggestion to let half the inmates out of 
prison, which I question on the ground of practicality 
rather than principle; the reference to ironclad security 
measures, chiefly because the word “ironclad” implies at- 
titudes and methods that I consider unjustified and un- 
necessary; and the recommendations to “permit furloughs 
or conjugal visits (or both) for inmates,” because I have 
seen both in operation and consider the subject too com- 
plicated to cover in a categorical recommendation. 

In conclusion, it is my hope that some day soon we shall 
see another book from John Martin’s typewriter written 
after a thorough tour of institutions—good, bad and in- 
different—in every section of the country, and appraising 
— with the reportorial skill which he possesses in high 

egree. 


Berkeley, Calif. AUSTIN MAcCorRMICK 


Looking to the Betterment of Prisons Everywhere 


Report of the Federal Bureau of Prisons: 1953. 
By James V. Bennett, Director. Washington, 
D. C., 1954. Pp. 111. 


You can count on the annual report of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons being a meticulously prepared docu- 
ment. You can also count on it being a contribution to cur- 
rent correctional thinking and practice. This year’s report 
is no exception. It is more than an account of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s stewardship of the Bureau. It is as well, he writes, 
“a reflection of our point of view.” To many readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION the essentials in that point of view 
are well known. But too many Americans are not familiar 
with the efforts of the Federal Government to practice 
modern, scientific penology, and this prevalent ignorance 
rightly alarms Mr. Bennett and his staff. For this reason, 
officers of the federal prison service have been devoting a 
good deal of time “in an effort to change this atmosphere 
of (public) neglect and indifference. . . . We have con- 
strued as an important part of our responsibility the task 
of helping to guide and shape thought looking to the bet- 
terment of prisons everywhere.” 

The underlying assumption here seems to be that the 
Federal Government has the knowledge and skills avail- 
able to guide and shape American correctional thought. 
There can be little doubt that to a considerable degree this 
assumption is valid. In matters such as prison design and 
construction, the operation of prison industries, the pre- 
paration and serving of food, and inservice training pro- 
gram, American penology pretty generally turns to the 
Bureau for advice and guidance. 

Further evidence of requisite knowledge and skill to 
guide correctional thought is revealed in the Bureau’s rec- 
ommendations. For example, there seems to be no “edifice 
complex.” To be sure, there is a repeat call for the replace- 
ment of Alcatraz and an urgent call for two new training 
schools for boys, one in the East to replace the National 
Training School and another in the West. But there is 
common sense insistence that future prison construction 
should only be part of a long range plan, the projection 
of which should be undertaken as soon as possible. Another 
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recommendation: “The salary schedule for the custodial 
officer needs to be adjusted (upward, let us hope) in order 
to bring pay scales more in line with the demands of a 
trying and difficult job.” ‘ 

There is one recommendation which raises fundamental 
question about the depth and validity not only of the cor- 
rectional knowledge in the Federal Bureau but in every 
state correctional system and in all criminologists. It is 
this: “One of the crying needs in the field of correctional 
work is for more information concerning the effect of the 
various treatment programs on the conduct and adjust- 
ment of the offender. Such informatich can be obtained 
only through organized, scientific research methods. Yet 
at the present time, no research of any kind is being car- 
ried on to evaluate the effect of institutional treatment on 
later community adjustment.” How long will the Founda- 
tion, the Congress of the United States, and the various 
state legislatures be able to ignore such a recommendation 
as that? The Bureau should be supported in its efforts to 
extend knowledge and skill available for the task of help- 
ing inmates win their way back to a law-abiding life in 
the community. 

The federal prison service acknowledges its limitations, 
yet takes justifiable pride in its accomplishments for 1953. 
The Bureau points out that the entire employable inmate 
population was constructively occupied during 1953; the 
program contemplated under the Youth Corrections Act 
was in process of implementation. With one exception, 
the service escaped the riotous upheavals which swept 
many a state system. 


These substantial achievements were apparently hard. 


to win. It is permissible to read between the lines that the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons is being required, in the face 
of rising prison population and more numerous “problem 
offenders,” to pare personnel and program to the point of 
risk. What else can this sentence mean: “The necessity of 
spreading our personnel so thin is a matter of grave con- 
cern to us”? A combination of budget bureau and congres- 
sional stringency on the Federal Bureau of Prisons may 
serve to illustrate “the atmosphere of neglect and indif- 
ference” which the Bureau pledges itself to combat and 
which is the responsibility for all of us in the correctional 
field to meet head on. 


Philadelphia, Pa. EDMUND G. BURBANK 


Of Interest to Correctional Educators 


The Teaching-Learning Process. By Nathaniel 
Cantor. New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. 
Pp. 350. $2.90. 


Professor Cantor’s book was apparently motivated by 
an unusually rich experience wherein he conducted a sem- 
inar discussion project to explore the theme, “The Im- 
provement of Skill in Teaching.” His class, composed of 
approximately 15 experienced teachers, probed and eval- 
uated their teaching experience as a group and the 
numerous verbatim reports of these discussions reveal an 
unusual effort toward understanding the dynamics of 
participating groups. 

The book is organized in four rather distinct sections: 
“The Current Practice,” which portrays the dilemma of 
the teacher who must live with himself and at the same 
time comply with the wishes of parents, supervisors, and 
other outside sources; “The Teaching-Learning Process,” 
which attempts to present a new concept of the daily inter- 
action between pupils and teachers and its import as 
related to the teaching learning process; “New Light in 
Teaching,” which suggests many generalizations based on 
the seminar discussions; and a final section, “New 
Teachers for a New World,” which embodies a new phi- 
losophy of education reflecting the significance of the 
teacher’s own basic belief and attitudes. 

Cantor devotes one chapter to what he describes as 
“The Reality-Centered School.” He faces up squarely to 
the issue of whether the school should be subject-matter 
centered or child-centered. Both viewpoints are blended 
into a single, realistic concept that takes the needs of the 
individual into consideration as well as the needs of the 
community. His chapter on “Function and Focus” deals 
with the limitations of teachers. He has attempted to point 


out that many problems will occur that the teacher is not 
professionally qualified to handle and each should know 
his own limitations. Most people would agree with the 
desirability of establishing limitations but wide variation 
in opinion could be anticipated as to where the line should 
be drawn. This is indeed a thought-provoking chapter. 

The correctional educator who conceives of his job as 
being much more than a “facts” factory will find this book 
to be a real inspiration. He is not subject to the demands 
of so many outside influences as the public school teacher 
and has more realistic opportunity to live with his phi- 
losophy of education as he conceives it. Dr. Cantor has 
placed a new emphasis in the field of human relationships 
that would appear to be worth the careful consideration 
of every correctional educator and supervisor. He has 
made a careful evaluation of present teacher-learning 
practices in our educational system, has clearly pointed 
out existing deficiencies, and has made numerous sugges- 
tions on how to improve them. He has stepped far beyond 
the mere memorizing of facts and knowledge and has 
realistically probed into the realm of social interaction; 
the complexities and significance of daily interactions be- 
tween teacher and student; the importance of molding 
attitudes, concepts and beliefs; the desirability of free 
expression; and the necessity for creative and enlightened 
thinking. 

The book embodies an entire educational philosophy and 
contains concepts on many controversial ideas. You will 
likely find some of these ideas to be in conflict with your 
own. However, a conscientious study of Dr. Cantor’s book 
will undoubtedly result in the strengthening of some pres- 
ent beliefs, the elimination of some, and the questioning 
of many—a real challenge. 


Englewood, Colo. OLIN C. MINTON 


Attempts To Dispel Misconceptions About Narcotics 


Narcotics and Youth. By Hubert S. Howe, M.D. 
West Orange, N. J.: Brook Foundation, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 40. 50 cents. 


Stated aims of this pamphlet are: (1) to supply basic 
information and (2) to dispel some popular misconceptions 
surrounding the subject of narcotics. The pamphlet attains 
these objectives only partially since it is filled with in- 
correct information concerning many details which are 
treated at greater length below. We further feel that the 
illustrations are rather too spectacular and horrifying for 
the purpose intended. These pictures might have the ef- 
fect of frightening parents and teachers (the audience 
for which it is intended) excessively. 

For example, in Chapter I, page 6, quoting from an 
article written in 1899, the statement is made, “With rich 
people the drug gradually breaks the constitution and in- 
jures them for all kinds of work and it finally kills. The 
poor are injured physically. ...” This statement cannot 
be supported scientifically. 

On page 7 the author says, “Since World War II there 
has been a marked increase in drug addiction among teen- 
agers.” The pamphlet does not explain what is meant by 
“marked increase,” and does not explain that this is a 
phenomenon that has occurred before; nor does it explain 
that it has been limited to certain areas in the United 
States, and that so far as is known, adolescent addiction 
is not a problem affecting the entire country. 

In Chapter II, page 10, referring to abstinence the 
author states, “Other symptoms include. . . convulsions.” 
So far as it is known, convulsions never occur following 
withdrawal of opiates. 

On pages 11 and 12 the author describes the case his- 
tory of an addict taken from a book written in 1881. This 
patient developed a psychotic episode during withdrawal 
and it appears to be implied that this was due to absti- 
nence from morphine. Such an occurrence has, in our ex- 
perience, taken place only in persons who were borderline 
psychotics. Withdrawal of opiates in such persons, who 
represent only a small percentage of addicts, seems to 
“release” the psychosis. 

In Chapter III on page 16, metopon is listed as a syn- 
thetic drug. Actually, it is only semisynthetic and should 
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be classed with dilaudid, which is placed under “Other 
Derivatives of Opium.” 

In Chapter IV the section on the disturbance of bodil 
function is quite suspect, since we think it would be dif- 
ficult to obtain objective evidence that opiates “cause a 
decrease in the secretions of the throat, nose, and of per- 
spiration.” 

Referring to recovery after withdrawal the author 
writes: “Complete restoration of normal functions may 
require weeks or a month and, in some cases, may never 
be attained (page 19).” The last statement is incorrect. 

Referring to barbiturates, it is said by the author: 
“These drugs have no addicting properties as withdrawal 
y no symptoms of physical dependence (page 24).” 

everal sentences below the statement is made, “Sudden 
cessation of use when large doses have been taken for ex- 
tended "agence may induce brief involuntary motor epi- 
sodes of convulsive behavior.” The two statements are 
contradictory. 

In Chapter V, on page 27, and following, the importance 
of psychiatric factors in the genesis of addiction is denied. 
In support of this thesis, an opinion by E. S. Bishop, writ- 
ten in 1920, is quoted. At a later point, Dr. Zimmering of 
New York is quoted out of context. The great body of evi- 
dence on the importance of psychiatric factors in the 
genesis of addiction is tacitly ignored. 

Lexington, Ky. K. W. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

Harris ISBELL, M.D. 


Sex Education for the Boy 


Into Manhood. By Roy E. Dickerson. New 
York: Association Press, 1954. Pp. 116. $2.00. 


This revision and amplification of Dickerson’s earlier 
book, Growing Into Manhood, provides sound sex educa- 
tion help for boys of “pre-teen and early teen” ages. 
Translating that chronological expression of the pub- 
lishers into colloquial English, you may say “boys from 
8 to 15” and not be far wrong. 

In outlining the growing-up processes the volume is 
not confined to physiology alone but considers also a wide 
range of questions involving ethics, philosophy, and self- 
discipline. Too many books intended as juvenile aids deal 
merely with the physical manifestations of pubertal change 
without calling attention to the even more important 
psychological and moral aspects. 

Dickerson’s background and long experience in family 
life education make this and its companion work, So Youth 
May Know (for older boys), accurate, useful, and inter- 
esting. This current book can be read and understood by 
many of the young fry but most of them will need paren- 
tal help to interpret and point up some sections. In fact 
it wouldn’t be a bad idea if parents read it to freshen up 
some of their own possibly outmoded views. 


Washington, D. C. Ray H. EVERETT 


An Analysis of Delinquency in a Large City 


Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delin- 
quency: A Study of 8,464 Cases of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Baltimore. By Bernard Lander. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 143. 
$3.00. 


This is one of the most technically statistical studies 
which has come out in the field of sociology, having to do 
with the distribution of delinquency by census tracts in 
the City of Baltimore. The technical proficiency of the 
study is excellent. 


Juvenile delinquency was found to vary with indexes of 
social instability and did not vary with the indexes of 
socioeconomic factors. In Baltimore one of the important 
indexes of social stability or instability was the percentage 
of home ownership. It was found also that the areas which 
_ were practically all white and the areas which were prac- 
tically all Negro had the low rates of delinquency, whereas 
the areas that reached the maximum of racial hetero- 
geneity were the ones which had the highest rates of de- 
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linquency. These areas had lost their homogeneity and 
consequently the ability of family and neighborhood life 
to control the behavior of the children. The percentage 
of Negro population in any census tract was not taken 
to indicate anything more than a stabilizing or unstabil- 
izing factor when taken with varying percentages of the 
white population. In other words, the author is not insist- 
ing on a racial factor or a special criminogenic factor as 
related to the Negro. 

Partial correlation suggests that “there is no real or 
substantive relationship between the delinquency rate and 
the physical aspects of housing as such.” If housing has 
anything to do with delinquency, the author suggests that 
it is not in its physical or economic aspects but rather in 
its aspect as a contributor to social stability or instability. 
If the median years of schooling is taken as an indicator 
of socioeconomic status, higher statistical analysis shows 
that such a factor is not related to juvenile delinquency. 

The rejection of socioeconomic factors as related to the 
variation of delinquency is a tremendously important 
finding for the study of delinquency in America. 

According to the Chicago ecological school (Clifford R. 
Shaw, et al.), the rates of delinquency showed gradient 
tendency, being highest at the center of the city and de- 
chning from the center outward. The author discovered 
tuac the rates at the center of the city were generally 
niguer but that this was not universally so. He discovered 
that there was no steady decline from the near-central 
regions of Baltimore to the outskirts. The author rejects 
E. W. Burgess’ basic zonal configuration for urban com- 
munities as not applying to the City of Baltimore, such 
as the central zone, zone of transition, workingmen’s zone, 
zone of middle class, and commuter’s zone. Consequently, 
it is not the ecological position in the configuration of the 
urban community which determines the amount of delin- 
quency but rather it is the factor of instability in the 
situation. 

“When the group norms are no longer binding or valid 
in an area or for a population subgroup, in so far is indi- 
vidual behavior likely to lead to deviant behavior. Delin- 
quency is a function of the stability and acceptance of the 
group norms.” 

The author pays high tribute to Emile Durkheim who 
was perhaps the first to suggest that a differential crime 
rate “is a reflection of differential degrees of social co- 
hesion.” The breakdown of social cohesion releases certain 
individuals from controls—which individuals we do not 
know exactly. Durkheim calls the breakdown of social 
cohesion anomie. 


Columbus, Ohio WALTER C. ReCKLESS 


An Attempt To Predict Delinquency 


Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency 
with the MMPI. By Starke R. Hathaway and Elio 
D. Monochesi. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. 153. $3.50. 


This is a report of a series of carefully circumscribed 
studies of the value of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory for predicting delinquency and for 
analyzing the personality characteristics of certain delin- 
quents. 

This personality test was devised to differentiate among 
the various patterns of adult mental disorders. Hence the 
assumption in applying the test to the study of delinquents 
is that some delinquents have the personality makeup of 
adults who suffer from certain neuroses or psychoses. It 
was not expected that the test would spot all potential 
delinquents. It was hoped, however, that it might iden- 
tify certain types of delinquents who suffer from person- 
ality disorders and who should be treated clinically if 
delinquency is to be avoided. 

The idea is an intriguing one, for if successful this test 
not only would yield information about the likelihood of 
delinquency in particular types of children but also, by 
implication, would be suggestive of causes and treatment 
measures. Unfortunately, perhaps, the test proved to be 
of more value for predicting who would not become delin- 
quent than who would. Hence the hope that knowledge 
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about causes and treatment: would be significantly for- 
warded was not borne out to a high degree. 

The most interesting of the studies reported in the book, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, is a 2-year‘followup of all ninth- 
grade students in Minneapolis to discover which of them 
had police or court records. The proportion seems unex- 
ged high: 22 percent of the boys and 8 percent of the 
girls. 

The rates were higher for certain personality types than 
for others; specifically, for boys who, according to the test, 
had the personality characteristics of those who in adult- 
hood are classified as “asocial, amoral psychopaths,” or 
“hypomanic.” Something like a fourth of the boys who 
had such traits to a high degree had court or police records 
and about the same proportion of the total number of boys 
who became delinquent had such traits. 

The authors are modest in discussing the significance 
of the findings. They caution that these are only proba- 
bility figures, which apply to groups and not to individuals, 
and then only under conditions that are similar to those 
under which the study was conducted. They think—and 
this reviewer agrees—that the chief usefulness of the 
findings lies in the identification of two particular types 
of delinquents that need clinical treatment, and in the 
discovery that many children of specified personality 
makeup are very unlikely to become delinquent. 


Washington, D. C. HELEN L. WITMER 


A Basic Social Work Text Brought Up to Date 


Theory and Practice of Social Casework. By 
Gordon Hamilton. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1951 (Revised). Pp. 328. $4.00. 


With the exception of Mary Richmond’s pioneer work, 
perhaps no book about social work has had such wide 
reading as has Miss Hamilton’s basic text in social case- 
work. Her revised edition continues the high standard for 
clarity and comprehension set by the original work pub- 
lished in 1940. The new edition is largely rewritten, and a 
comparison of the two affords an excellent index to the 
vital progress of social casework both in theory and 
method during the past decade. Social work’s growing ma- 
turity both in philosophy and independence of method is 
well reflected. 

The book is organized into two parts. Part I sets forth 
the basic processes which define and characterize the 
methods of casework. Part II presents a more detailed 
account of the application of methods. Illustrative case 
material is occasionally used though the revised edition 
has eliminated much of the case material contained in the 
original work. 

In relation to much of the literature of the past 15 years 
which was stressed so heavily—psychological behavioral 
influences and psychiatric approaches to casework treat- 
ment—it is most refreshing to find the author devoting 
substantial space in the book to the social aspects of social 
work. The author does not suggest that we return to our 
early preoccupation with the social environmental aspects 
of economic, social, or emotional maladjustment, but pre- 
sents a balanced point of view drawing upon the content 
of the social sciences in such areas as cultural anthro- 
pology and social psychology as well as psychiatry. Thus 
the unique contribution of the social caseworker in recog- 
nizing and understanding the external influences imposed 
upon personality growth by the social situation in which 
each individual flourishes or is stifled is well developed. 

From the point of view of the person engaged in proba- 
tion and parole, or other correctional work requiring 
treatment of persons whose symptoms of unadjustment 
are revealed through delinquent or criminal behavior, the 
book unfortunately is not as comprehensive as we might 
like. Although throughout the book the author takes for 
granted that the treatment of delinquents and the tech- 
niques utilized in probation and parole are part of the 
general area of casework, no case illustrations are taken 
from the delinquency field. From this reviewer’s point of 
view the book would be much better rounded if it had given 
more specific attention to casework techniques applicable 
in the treatment of juvenile and adult delinquents. In all 
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fairness, however, the author does point out in her final 
chapter, titled “Primary and Secondary Settings,” that 
“the scope of her text cannot encompass the entire field of 
the protection of society against crime.” This of course is 
obvious and in discussing the various secondary settings, 
such as juvenile courts and courts of domestic relations, 
the author describes briefly the use of casework methods 
in these legal settings, showing again how cultural atti- 
tudes in the community often determine what shall be 
defined as delinquency or even dependency. In this section 
the author describes typical delinquent persons and states 
that the term delinquency “falls into the general diagnos- 
tic category of behavior or character disorders of those 
who act out their conflicts against society.”’ The probation 
officer or court worker must understand his role and the 
author urges him to keep clear in his mind the source of 
his authority which is implicit in the court setting and is 
defined in the rules and regulations of the agency rather 
than stemming from any personal authority. Only if this 
distinction is kept in mind can the method of punishment 
be constructive, (if it ever is constructive) and within the 
rules of probation or parole the author points out that a 
es can be established and the delinquent person 
elped. 

In Chapter II of her book the author discusses realis- 
tically the concepts of self-determination in relation to 
casework and acknowledges that self-determination must 
relate to the capacities and potential strength of each in- 
dividual. Those persons suffering from gross pathology 
naturally must first be met at that level and the gross 
pathology reduced if casework of a more permissive and 
self determining nature is to be effective. The author dis- 
cusses briefly the problems of the use of authority in 
working with persons suffering from seriously damaged 
or disturbed personality symptoms and certainly the delin- 
quent group is among these. One wishes the author had 
related the discussion of use of authority somewhat more 
specifically to our field. Nevertheless, it is an excellent 
statement and the author develops very well the difference 
between individuals who have internalized their response 
to authority and are guided to a large extent by their inner 
sanctions and to those who have not internalized responses 
and need external control. Although brief, the section on 
use of authority is clear and well developed and will prove 
helpful to anyone working in the correctional field. 

The book contains excellent chapters on interviewing and 
on the use of social resources, which are so vital to success 
in probation and parole work; and on the effective use of 
social relationship. A chapter on methods of case study will 
be of particular interest to those who need direction in 
compiling presentence reports or who wish to evaluate 
their current skills. 

For those more interested in philosophical and theoreti- 
cal concepts, the book contains a good selection on the 
various schools of thought in the casework field. A vital 
and stimulating critique is presented on the development 
of certain cults within the social casework profession 
which have tended to obscure its essential nature rather 
= contribute to its mainstream of professional knowl- 
edge. 

This book is particularly recommended to those who are 
working in the correctional treatment field who have per- 
haps not had an opportunity to complete courses in case- 
work. Though designed primarily for use in connection 
with supervised casework training, there is perhaps no 
better guide to general casework practice than this volume. 
It is sound philosophy, devotes adequate space to ethical 
and professional standards of performance, and is dedi- 
cated to the social workers’ profound belief in the worth 
of individuals wherever found. 


Chicago, Ill. si BEN S. MEEKER 


A Perspective on American Law 


The Law, It’s on Your Side. By Frank Denman. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952 Pp. 74. $2.00. 
In a space hardly greater than that of an extended 
magazine article the author undertakes to describe the 
history and working, ‘as well as some of the content, of our 
entire Anglo-American legal system, both criminal and 
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civil. Thus by his own choice he can only point out the 
highest of the highlights. The book is designed for readers 
who have no background of personal experience. While 
it must therefore have been kept short and elemen- 
tary, one wonders whether a better balance between con- 
flicting goals could not have been struck by somewhat 
greater length—even, perhaps, doubling it. This, however, 
is a matter of judgment and opinion. 

Within his self-set limits Mr. Denman has written a 
clear and well-rounded description of our legal system. 
There are no glaring gaps or inadeauacies, and the em- 
phasis is well distributed. A very forgivable fault (if it 
can be called a fault) lies in an overgenerous tendency 
to describe what should be done to rehabilitate offenders 
as what is being done. At least Mr. Denman’s voice and 
emphasis are strongly on the side of progress and en- 
lightenment. 


Chicago, Ill. ERNST W. PUTTKAMMER 


Self-Guidance for Marriage 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. Baber. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 
Pp. 719. $6.00. 


Avoiding the current temptation to give college students 
the recipe book they cry for, of “rules” to be followed to 
win the happiness they want in marriage, the author com- 
pounds from his broad interests and experience the where- 
withal to lead the serious student—in or out of college— 
to make an effort to achieve self-guidance for marriage. 
‘Those who work with young people in need of help can 
draw heavily on Dr. Baber’s keen analysis of the how’s 
and why’s of attitudes and behavior that lead adolescents 
and young men and women toward, or away from, sound 
choices and acceptable conduct in their heterosexual re- 
lationships and the establishment and maintenance of com- 
patible marriage and family life. 

While the author’s solid grounding in sociology, with 
interest in allied subjects, keeps his book from being 
superficial, it is enlivened by his practical experience over 
several decades of working with students, first at New 
York University, and then at Pomona College, California. 
Student demand has made itself felt in the years since Dr. 
Baber’s 1939 book of the same title, in his replacing the 
old chapters on anthropological and historical roots of the 
family with a new chapter on financing one’s family life, 
and another on irregular sex expression: its social costs 
in unmarried motherhood, prostitution, and the venereal 
diseases. Here he shows the juvenile probation officers’ 
need of total community support. The importance of early 
childhood character training is emphasized, as a preventive 
measure, with a good home life, as well as community sup- 
ported recreation, including desirable social contacts be- 
tween maturing boys and girls. 

Like most so-called “popular” books and textbooks for 
undergraduates, the present volume fails to treat one 
critical area in which the lingering conspiracy of silence 
adds to the bewildered anxieties of young people and 
adults. Homosexuality in its wide range of connotations 
calls for understanding and the same scientific approach 
we are trying to make to other areas of human sex rela- 
tionships. Indeterminate sexual attributes are not foreign 
to young people, in themselves or in others—whether as 
facts or unfinished development or as troublesome half- 
knowledge, rumors, fears. That which is not openly dis- 
cussed and studied gains double power to hurt. Some of us 
remember when it was not polite to speak of tuberculosis, 
or “consumption” as it was then called. By hiding its oc- 
currence, its treatment was prevented while its spread 
was multiplied. 

Young people tossed by the currents of their new aware- 
ness of their own sex drive and its accentuation by the 
public press and other means—yet held back from mar- 
riage by economic and educational needs, will find here a 
sympathetic yet well-disciplined review of their problems, 
with emphasis on the values of recognizing the fact that 
sex attitudes and behavior cannot be separated from the 
rest of their life, but must be-handled as a part of the 
larger whole. 


Throughout the book which with the exception of the 
chapter on Early American Life is completely reworked, 
condensing or taking out old material to make room for 
important new findings and interpretation, the author 
wins and holds us no less by his warmly human touch and 
the liveliness of his wide-ranging interests than by his 
skill in analysis and clarity of exposition. In a few short 
and simple words he can lay before us, so that it is easy 
to grasp and use, the results of his careful study and ob- 
servation of such complicated matters as the merits of 
different types of insurance, the medley of marriage laws, 
or the difficulties of an interfaith or otherwise “mixed” 
marriage. 

Two chapters each on mate selection and courtship, 
uninwiuaille relationship, parent-child interaction, status 
of women with resulting opportunities and confusion, and 
divorce are soundly useful. These, with explicit and chal- 
lenging chapters on determinants of family size, conflict- 
ing sex patterns, and conservation of family values, make 
up a useful book for all of us who work with young people 
or adults in ways that demand of us an ever deepening 
understanding of some of the past and present factors 
that affect human relationships in day to day contacts. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. GLADYS H. GROVES * 


Reports Received 


California’s Children and Youth: 1954. Governor’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Children and Youth, Sacramento, 
Calif. 1954. Pp. 126. The foreword to this report states as 
the purpose of this third Governor’s Conference on Cali- 
fornia’s Children and Youth to review gains made, io 
study continuing needs and new concerns, and to share 
knowledge regarding some of the best practices and pro- 
grams in the State affecting children and youth. The four 
divisions comprising this report are California Families, 
Children and Youth in Trouble, Children and Youth With 
aoa Needs, and Services to Dependent and Neglected 

hildren. 


City Magistrate’s Courts (Annual Report). City of New 
York, Magistrates’ Courts, 100 Centre Street, New York 
City 13. 1953. Pp. 85. The major portion of this report 
contains the statistical data related to the work of the 
various courts. It reflects the specialized nature of the 
New York City court system made up of such courts as 
the Narcotics Term, Home Term, Girl’s Term, Adolescent 
Court, Women’s Court, Homeless Men’s Court, and Proba- 
tion Court. The orientation is that of individualized treat- 
ment but recognized as limited and subject to improvisa- 
tion. 

Crime in the Nation’s Capital (Annual Report). Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1405 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 1953. Pp. 25. In its 18th annual report 
the Association reports to Washington citizens on condi- 
tions concerning crime in the Capital City during 1953. 
The number of actual offenses decreased 11 percent over 
similar offenses in 1952, although the crime rate in 1952 
was the highest ever recorded in the District of Columbia. 

Detention of Children Prior to Court Hearing. Missis- 
sippi Children’s Code Commission, 301 Woolfolk State 
Office Building, Jackson, Miss. 1954. Pp. 19. Juvenile sta- 
tistics in Mississippi revealed that one child in every four 
apprehended is jailed before being heard by the court. The 
purpose of this study was to gather facts on the number 
of children apprehended, where they are detained, the con- 
dition of the county or city jail where children may be 
held and other pertinent data. Facilities and practices 
show wide variation throughout the state. 

The Pre-Adolescent Exceptional Child. The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 1953. Pp. 66. The full proceedings 
of the 35th Conference sponsored by the Child Research 
Clinic of The Woods Schools are available in this pamph- 
let. Among the topics discussed are the Responsibilities of 
the State for the Retarded Pre-Adolescent Child, Problems 
of Medical Care, Diagnosis and Treatment. The theme of 
this conference was “What’s Ahead for the Retarded Pre- 
Adolescent Child and His Parents.” 


Probation and Parole in Florida (Annual Report). Flor- 
ida Parole Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 1953. Pp.11. 
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Covering the full year of 1953, this is the 13th annual re- 
port of the Florida Parole Commission which reports a 
daily average of 2,103 individuals supervised on probation 
and parole. The Commission estimates that it costs 27 
cents a day per person on probation and parole compared 
with $1.25 per day for prison maintenance. 

Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court (Annual Report). Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, Essex County, Newark, N. J. 1953. Pp. 27. Ac- 
companying the statistical data on the cases dealt with in 
juvenile court and the domestic relations division is a dis- 
cussion of the more human problems, community respon- 
sibility, publicity, authority in casework, and changes in 
the handling of paternity and nonsupport cases. 

Salaries of Probation and Parole Officers in the United 
States. National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. 1953. Pp. 30. Covering the 
year 1953-54, this report lists the salaries of probation and 
parole officers by state, city, and county services. It is 
pointed out that probation and parole personnel through- 
out the country are underpaid in the light of present liv- 
ing costs and standards of education, training, and exper- 
ience recommended by the National Probation and Parole 
Association. 

The Significance of the Juvenile Court. National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges 16th Annual Conference, New 
Orleans, April 19-23, 1953. The National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc., 3333 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pp. 60. 
This issue of the Journal is devoted to the publication of 
the addresses and proceedings of the annual conference of 
juvenile court judges. 

A Study of Vandalism. Denver Area Welfare Council, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. April 1954. Pp. 52. Alarmed at the in- 
crease in vandalism in Denver, a group of citizens urged 
the mayor to appoint a representative committee to study 
the problem and work out a long range program. Under 
the chairmanship of Carleton Reed of the University of 
Colorado, five subcommittees studied the various aspects 
of the problem. This report covers the background and 
characteristics of vandals, methods of handling vandals, 
facilities, information on ‘vandalism from other cities, a 
lengthy bibliography on the subject, and a set of recom- 
mendations directed at parents, schools, juvenile bureaus, 
juvenile courts, general community, institutions, and social 
agencies. 

The Van Waters Case, by Thomas H. Eliot. The Inter- 
University Case Program, Series No. 22, University of 
Alabama Press, University, Ala. 1954. Pp. 50. This is one 
of a series of studies of cases in public administration and 
police formation. It is concerned with an analysis and dis- 
cussion of the attempted dismissal of Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, suverintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women bv the Commissioner of Correction, the events 
and the hearings held in 1948-49. and Dr. Van Waters’ 
reinstatement to her position which she continues to hold. 

Two Thousand State Prisoners in New Jersey. Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 1954. 
Pp. 33. Based on the classification procedures in operation 
in the New Jersey correctional systems and the information 
available. data compiled in this report includes offense and 
sentence information, personal characteristics of state pris- 
oners, a 50-vear trend in the prison population, and a com- 
parison of the personal characteristics of prisoners in the 
three prison units. 


Uniform Crime Reports (Annual Bulletin). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1953. Volume XXIV, No. 2. Pp. 120. The end of 
1953 saw a 6 nercent increase in crime over the previous 
high in 1952;.robberies increased 8.5 percent, larceny 5.4 
percent, aggravated assault and auto theft 5.3 and 5.2 per- 
cent resvectively, and crimes of rape 3.8 percent. About 
half of the arrests for burglary were persons under 18 
years of age and all arrests of young people under 18 in- 
creased 7.9 ~ercent in 1953. 


Books Received 


Assignment: Prison Riots. By Peg and Walter McGraw. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1954. Pp. 270. $3.95. 
Behavior Difficulties of Children. By William Griffiths. 
— University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 116. 
3.00 


Break Down the Walls. By John Bartlow Martin. New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1954. Pp. 294. Hard bound, $3.50; 
paper bound, 50 cents. 

Breaking Patterns of Defeat. By Richard L. Jenkins, 
Hy me Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 270. 

6 

Career as Probation and Parole Officer. Washington, 
D. C.: B’nai B’rith. 20 cents. 

The Causes and Treatment of Backwardness. By Cyril 
sa76 New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 128. 

Clinical Treatment of Behavior Disorders in Children. 
By Harry eens M.D., and Ruth Morris Bakwin, M.D. 
a W. B. Saunders and Company, 1953. Pp. 458. 

10.00. 

Comparative Survey on Juvenile Delinquency, Part IV, 
Asia and the Far East. New York: United Nations. 

Criminals and the Community. By Albert Morris. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press. (Avail- 
able at Boston University Book Store). Pp. 57. $1.00. 

The Deprived and the Privileged. By B. M. Spinley. 
pd York: Grove Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. 204. 

4.00. 


The Habitual Criminal. By Norval Morris. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

Interim Report of the Senate’s Subcommittee To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States. By the 
Hendrickson Committee. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 73. 

Juvenile Delinquency. By J. D. W. Pearce. London: 
Cassell and Company, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 386. $5.50. 

Murder and Its Motives. By F. Thompson Jesse. London: 
Harrap Company, 1952. Pp. 222. $2.75. 

New Directions in Social Work. Edited by Cora Kasius. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 250. $3.50. 

The Police and the Public. By Richard L. Holcomb. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas. Pp. 36. $1.00. 

A Synthesis of Human Behavior. By Joseph C. Solomon. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954. Pp. 246. $5.50. 

Three Men. By Jean Evans. New York: Knopf Publish- 
ing Company, 1954. Pp. 292. $3.75. 

The Well-Adjusted Personality. By Philip Polatin, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. Pp. 266. 
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News From the Field 


Experts Challenge Punishment 
Of Parents of Delinquents 


The growing demand that parents be fined or jailed for 
the delinquent acts of their children is challenged in a re- 
port issued in June by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

The report, Parents and Delinquency, summarizes a 
discussion among psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and social workers who deal firsthand with delinquents 
and their parents. 

While the laws of most states provide that parents can 
be held criminally liable if they contribute to the delin- 
quency of their children, the discussion group strongly op- 
posed laws that inflict automatic penalties on parents of 
delinquent children. 

“Putting an absolute liability on parents for the delin- 
quency of their children would be unfair and ineffectual 
and might even make matters worse,” the report states. 

Children, the report emphasizes, should be held account- 
able for their acts. To treat them otherwise would be to do 
them a disservice, since marriage, job, and family all re- 
quire accountability. To permit the indulgence of every 
whim is merely building the child up for a setback in the 
future. 

Parents must be clear and consistent in their discipline, 
the report continues, and hold children accountable until 
they have demonstrated their right to increasing freedom. 

“We cannot, however, in good conscience,” it states, 
“hold parents wholly responsibile for delinquency as long 
there are wars, or fathers are in the armed services, or on 
night shifts, and therefore are token fathers, or when di- 
vorce is so frequent. Parents are also caught in the cross- 
currents when courts are delayed in hearing cases, when 
truancy is not considered a violation of probation, when 
social workers’ caseloads are so high that no effective fol- 
lowup is possible, when intake of guidance clinics is shut 
off, when admission to institutions for defective delin- 
quents is delayed unduly, when resident centers for psy- 
chiatric care are practically non-existent.” 


Harold F. Strong Joins Staff of Senate 
Committee To Investigate Delinquency 


Harold F. Strong, executive director of Children’s 
Village at Dobbs Ferry, New York, for 15 years, has 
joined the staff of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

For 25 years Strong has been working with boys in 
treatment institutions. He now wants to get into the pre- 
ventive field to reach the boys before they become offenders. 

Just before Strong’s 50th birthday this year Mrs. Strong 
wrote to each of 50 of his favorite boys, asking that 
they send pictures as a birthday present. Pictures of each 
of them now form a wall panel in his study. 

On completion of his work with the Senate subcommittee 
Strong plans to become associated with a state or city- 
wide program under which community services to children 
are coordinated. He also hopes to put his administrative 
experience to work in planning state treatment institutions 
for children. 


Judge Orders Speedster 
To Join Walking Club 


Convicted of stealing a motorcycle and racing it through 
city streets at insane speeds, a 17-year-old boy stood before 
the local magistrate for sentencing. 

“You will never know the beauties of nature,” said the 
judge, “if all you do is drive through it like a madman.” 
Whereupon he proceeded to sentence the boy to a year’s 
membership and active participation in the local walking 
club (PPS). 
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Lewis J. Grout Named to 
Federal Board of Parole 


Lewis J. Grout, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Missouri, 
was nominated in August by President Eisenhower to 
membership on the United States Board of Parole. His 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate on August 19. 
Grout occupies the vacancy on the Board which has never 
been filled since the enlarged Board was appointed in Au- 
gust 1953. 

Grout entered the federal probation system in 1933 after 
serving 5 years as a special agent with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. He was named chief of the Kansas City 
probation office in 1934. During World War II he was 
called to Washington as chief of the probation division in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts dur- 
ing Richard A. Chappell’s absence on military leave in the 
United States Navy. 

Grout received his law degree from the University of 
Missouri in 1928 and is a member of the Missouri Bar. He 
has been active with the Missouri Probation Officer’s As- 
sociation, serving as president in 1943, and was a member 
of the advisory committee of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. For a number of years he has served 
on 7 budget committee of the Community Chest for Kan- 
sas City. 

While with the FBI he was assigned to offices in Chicago, 
Washington, Kansas City, Birmingham, and Dallas. 


UN Group on Crime Prevention 


And Treatment Meet at Geneva 


A United Nations consultative group in the field of 
crime prevention and treatment of offenders conducted a 
2-week session in Geneva, Switzerland, August 23 to Sep- 
tember 3. 

_ Set up on a regional basis, the group considered ques- 
tions of particular interest to Europe relating to proba- 
tion, prison labor, and postinstitutional programs for re- 
leased prisoners. 

In December 1950 the General Assembly approved a 
plan providing for a network of experts in criminal policy 
to be appointed by their governments and to act as official 
national correspondents with the UN department of social 
affairs. Today there are 78 correspondents in 40 countries. 
They are the secretariat’s major source of technical infor- 
mation on current developments as well as a link between 
UN and national activities in the penal field. 

The session in August was the second of the European 
regional consultative group, its first session having been 
held in December 1952. 


Dr. Karl Menninger Leads Seminar 
On Psychiatric Aspects of Murder 


Dr. Karl A. Menninger presided over a seminar held 
at the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at Spring- 
field, Missouri, June 21 and 22, at which various psychi- 
atric aspects of murder were discussed. Emphasis was 
placed on the responsibilities of psychiatrists in dealing 
with mentally ill individuals who may be potentially 
assaultive or homicidal under existing legal provisions 
for cases of this type. 

Among those who participated in the discussion were 
James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; Dr. Harold M. Janney, medical director of the 
Bureau; and Edward Rooney, a criminal lawyer from 
Topeka, Kansas. 

This was the second in a series of quarterly seminars 
in forensic psychiatry conducted at the Medical Center 
under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Smith, chief of 
psychiatric service. 
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“Delinquency Rise” Should Be Accepted 
With Reserve, Concludes Conference 


Because of the differences in definition and varying 
policies in enforcement, publicity regarding “rising rates 
of delinquency” would have to be accepted with reserve. 
This was the consensus of juvenile court judges, coun- 
selors, psychologists, social workers, probation officers, 
teachers, and parents in attendance at Florida State Uni- 
j= ge Juvenile Delinquency Institute, held June 29 to 

uly 1. 

The conferees agreed, moreover, that juvenile delin- 
quency was but one phase of a much larger problem of 
mental health. Dr. Lawrence Higgins, executive secretary 
of the Louisiana Youth Commission, a participant in the 
conference, emphasized the need to give children with prob- 
lems a social milieu most conducive to mental health. 

Bertram M. Beck, director of the Special Project on 
Juvenile Delinquency, discussed society’s defenses against 
delinquency, stating that the family is the first line of de- 
fense and social agencies and institutions in the com- 
munities the second line. Correctional institutions are to 
be used only as a last resort. 

The delinquent who has been caught doing something 
that is normal for him but which society has defined as 
objectionable, Beck pointed out, does not necessarily need 
nor benefit from treatment services and should be released 
immediately. 

The “social” delinquent who violates the law to earn 
friendships and recognition, Beck added, can benefit most 
from probation and treatment services in the community. 
And the “asocial” delinquent whose antisocial or asocial 
attitudes were built in the home from which he came would 
not benefit from returning to that home and should be 
sent to a correctional institution without wasting the time 
of the probation officer or the boy in attempted treatment 
in the community. 

Cochairmen Mrs. Barbara Finck and Dr. Vernon Fox 
were in charge of the institute. 


“Chocolate Judge’’ Lets 
Punishment Fit the Crime 


Forty-six-year-old District Judge Karl Holzschuh is 
called the “Chocolate Judge” in Darmstadt, Germany, ac- 
cording to the Washington Star. He deals with juvenile 
eases and his motto is: “Let the punishment fit the crime.” 

Judge Holzschuh got his nickname when a little girl 
confessed to taking chocolate. He ordered her to donate 
a bar of chocolate, bought with her own pocket money, to 
a local orphanage every week for a year. 

From a source other than the Star it was announced 
that Judge Holzschuh directed that a boy guilty of van- 
dalism perform household chores for old ladies. A lad who 
started a forest fire was sentenced to replant the exact 
number of trees which had been destroyed in the fire. 


Ben Meeker Consults With German 
Officials on Probation and Parole 


Ben S. Meeker of Chicago, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois, left in July for a 3-month visit to Germany. While 
in that country he will consult with officials of the Ministry 
of Justice in the establishment of training schools and 
training programs for probation and parole officials. He 
will also conduct classes on the duties of probation and pa- 
role officers. He has been invited to participate in these 
activities under the Department’s international educational 
exchange program. 

Meeker received his education at the College of Emporia 
(Kansas) and the University of Chicago. He served in the 
United States Navy during the second World War. He was 
an associate professor in the Division of Social Work at 
the University of Indiana for over 3 years. In addition to 
his duties as chief probation officer, a position he has held 
since 1950, Meeker conducts a training center for proba- 
tion officers newly appointed to serve in United States 
courts throughout the country. 


Funny Business By Hershberger 


POLICE 
STATION 


“I told you we were digging in the wrong direction after 
we got outside the wall!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


Confidentiality of Parole Board 
Records Upheld by New York Court 


A New York court has upheld that the law protected the 
confidentiality of the records of the parole board, accord- 
ing to Sol Rubin, legal consultant for the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, writing in the June 1954 issue 
of Focus. The court held that the legislature had conferred 
upon the board the discretion to determine what parts of 
the record should be available to the public. 

The court in its opinion stated: “What circumstances 
exist which could possibly justify this Court, with one 
stroke of the pen, striking down a system which has 
worked so well for over three-quarters of a century?” ° 

The court further declared: “It should be obvious to all 
that the impartial and intelligent discharge of its duties 
by the Board of Parole requires it to obtain information 
which in many instances it can only obtain upon the as- 
surances that such information is confidential.” The en- 
tire penal and parole system, the court continued, would 
surely be jeopardized by violating such well-established 
principles. 

The lower court ruling was upheld following an appeal 
taken to the Appellate Division. 

Copies of the NPPA brief, amicus curiae, on behalf of 
the Parole Board’s position, are available from the As- 
sociation on request. 


Pontiac Inmates Give 
500 Pints of Blood 


Inmates of the Pontiac branch of the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary gave an even 500 pints of blood during the 2 days 
that the Red Cross bloodmobile was there. The quota was 
300 pints, but the boys as always volunteered more than 
they were asked to give. 

During the year ending June 30, 1953, Pontiac men gave 
1,145 pints of blood compared with 1,124 for the remainder 
of the county. 

“The prisoners’ donations have made it possible to meet 
the county quota,” said Mrs. Wilma B. Hart, executive 
secretary for the county Red Cross. 
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Learns Sign Language as Aid in 
Investigation of Deaf Client 


On a Monday in May of this year Oscar Rothenberg, 
intern at the federal probation office at Los Angeles, was 
having a second presentence interview with a defendant 
who had neither speech nor hearing. 

Passing by Rothenberg’s office, Chief Probation Officer 
Calvin H. Meador saw him conversing with the defendant 
in sign language. Later when asked where he picked up his 
skill, Rothenberg said he bought a Boy Scout Manuai the 
previous Saturday which contained information on com- 
munication in sign language and had learned it sufficiently 
over the weekend to carry on an ordinary conversation. 

Rothenberg had known nothing about sign language or 
using his fingers for letters of the alphabet prior to his 
first meeting with the defendant and had to rely during 
the first interview on the help of an interpreter. 

Rothenberg carried on an extended interview with amaz- 
ing facility, said Meador. His willingness to go out of his 
way to learn the art of soundless conversation in order to 
make it easier for the defendant, continued Meador, “pres- 
ages well for the future advancement of the young prac- 
tioner.” 


Minister Blames Society 
For Life Gone Wrong 


Early in the year a 17-year-old youth was shot by New 
York City police in preventing an attempted armed holdup 
by the youth and two companions. He died shortly after. 

“Tt was not an inevitability of his life that he should 
end thus,” wrote the Reverend Verne E. Henderson of the 
Judson Memorial Church Community Center of New York 
City in commenting on the youth’s death in a letter to the 
New York Times. 

Reverend Henderson’s letter in part reads as follows: 

“The only inevitability was that the creative and con- 
structive forces of society failed to penetrate beyond en- 
vironmental influence to the deeper resources of human 
expression and feeling. It is the manifestation of this in- 
evitability in his life, so widespread in New York City, 
that is shocking. All of us are responsibile for this life 
gone wrong, some of us because of what we did, others of 
us because of what we did not do. We talk of juvenile de- 
linquency. We must do more. Youth does not want un- 
restricted freedom or severe authority. It wants love and 
guidance, images and models with whom to have mutual 
respect and acceptance—a valued function and meaning 
for life. It is the absence of this emotional communication 
and mutual trust which forces many into criminal or anti- 
social behavior. 

“We are as responsible for the problems of our fellow- 
men as we are for our own. All of us in positions where we 
influence youth must realize this power and exercise it with 
respect. No chain can be stronger than its weakest link.” 


“It’s amazing how much more a witness co-operates 
in the thing!” 


Reprinted by special permission Case and Comment 


Richard A. Chappell Leaves 


Government After 26 Years 


After 25 years with the federal probation service and 1 
year as a member of the federal parole board, Richard 
A. Chappell is leaving the Federal Government in Septem- 
ber to return to his native state, Georgia, where he will 
teach at the Walter F. George School of Law at Mercer 
University, his alma mater. He will also engage in the 
practice of law at Macon. 

Chappeil was among the first eight probation officers 
appointed in the federal system. From 1930 to 1937 he was 
chief probation officer of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia and in 1937 was 
called to the Department of Justice as supervisor of the 
federal probation system. When the administration of the 
probation system was transferred to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts in 1940, Chappell was 
named chief of the Division of Probation. In August 1953 he 
was appointed to the parole board by President Eisenhower. 

In 1936 Chappell served for 6 months as regional di- 
rector of the Attorney General’s survey of release proce- 
dures. During World War II, from 1944 to 1946, he was 
assistant director. of the Corrective Services Division of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, having charge of the 
Navy’s prison program. He held the rank of commander. 
By appointment of the Secretary of the Navy, he also 
served as a member of the Naval Clemency Board. In 
April 1954 he was appointed to the Army’s Advisory Board 
of Parole by the Secretary of the Army. 

During the summer of 1950 Chappell was sent by the 
Department of State at the request of the German Govern- 
ment to assist in the establishment of a probation program. 

Chappell was admitted to the Bar of Georgia in 1929 
and is a member of the American Bar Association. He is 
past president of the professional council of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, a former member of the 
casework committee of the National Conference of Social 
Work, and an associate with Community Research As- 
sociates, Inc., of New York City. 

Chappell is author of Decisions Interpreting the Federal 
Probation Act, has written numerous articles for profes- 
sional journals, and until his appointment to the parole 
board was editor of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Correction Congress Meets 
At Philadelphia in October 


The week of October 24th will witness the eighty-fourth 
in the series of annual Congresses of Correction sponsored 
by the American Prison Association. Meeting this year 
at Philadelphia, with headquarters at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, the Congress will point up some of the progress 
developing in the area. With Philadelphia and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania both embarking on an 
expanded correctional program, delegates will be ad- 
dressed by both the Mayor of Philadelphia and Governor 
John S. Fine. 

The Congress will open officially with the Sunday 
evening annual Prison Sunday Service under the sponsor- 
ship of the various chaplains’ groups. Monday and Tues- 
day will be devoted to a full schedule of sectional meetings 
in keeping with a change of Congress format voted by the 
membership last year. The last 3 days will be directed 
more to public attention with a number of general sessions, 
including a luncheon address by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
on the sbject “Children of Tomorrow.” 

The annual Congress dinner on Tuesday evening will 
include the presidential address by Dr. Walter M. Wallack, 
warden of Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, New York, and an 
address by Governor Fine. 

General sessions on the subject of correctional camps, 
and another on developing a 10-year master plan for a 
state correctional system, are scheduled on October 27. 
“Courts for Youthful Offenders” is to be discussed at a 
general session on Thursday. 

It is anticipated that the membership will vote to change 
the name of the American Prison Association to American 
Correctional Association. 

More than 1,500 delegates are expected to attend from 
all of the states and many foreign countries. 
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One-Sixth of State Prisoners 
Confined in Six Institutions 


Six state penitentiaries accounted for 25,866 (16.9 per- 
cent) of the 153,366 state prisoners in confinement as of 
December 31, 1953, according to figures released in July 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons in its National Pris- 
oner Statistics. 

The institutions and their year-end population are: the 
Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson, 6,114; Ohio 
Penitentiary at Columbus, 4,884; California State Prison 
at San Quentin, 4,748; Illinois Penitentiary at Joliet, 
4,215; Missouri Penitentiary at Jefferson City, 3,058; and 
Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 2,847. 

At the close of 1953 a total of 172,729 prisoners were 
confined in state and federal institutions for adult of- 
fenders. This number was 5,355, or 3.2 percent, more than 
at the end of 1952, and represented the highest year-end 
prison population since 1940. The increase was proportion- 
ately much greater in federal than in state institutions. 

There were 19,363 prisoners in federal institutions on 
December 31, 1953, an increase of 1,349, or 7.5 percent, as 
compared with the close of 1952. State institutions had 
153,366 prisoners, an increase of 4,006, or 2.7 percent. 
Much of the increase in prisoners confined can be attrib- 
uted to a rise in court commitments. 

Female prisoners confined at the close of 1953 numbered 
wg This was 431, or 6.9 percent, more than at the end 
of 1952. 

In 1953 a total of 34,033 prisoners were released from 
state institutions by parole or some form of conditional 
release. This represents an increase of 4 percent over the 
number so released in 1950. In contrast, the number of vio- 
lators of conditional release sent back to state institutions 
over the same period increased by 24 percent. The number 
of such violator returns rose from 7,321 in 1950 to 9,080 
in 1953. 


Southern Regional Forum on Jail 
Problems To Meet at New Orleans 


The First Southern Regional Forum on Jail Problems, 
sponsored by the National Jail Association, will meet at 
the Hotel Roosevelt at New Orleans, Louisiana, September 
9 to 11. Sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, jailors, wardens, superin- 
tendents of workhouses and houses of correction, and 
guards will attend the 3-day conference. 

The forum is one of a number to be held in various sec- 
tions of the country this year. Day-to-day problems of ad- 
ministering a jail, workhouse, or house of correction form 
the basis of the program. 


Roberts J. Wright is executive secretary of the National 
Jail Association, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


Minnesota Probation and Parole 
Association To Meet in October 


The role and the effect of religion in delinquency and 
crime will be one of the main topics of discussion at the 
Minnesota Probation and Parole Association’s 18th an- 
nual conference at the University of Minnesota, October 
18 to 20. 

Never previously considered by the Conference, the plan 
to discuss religion and crime was prompted by articles in 
FEDERAL PROBATION by the Reverend John Edward Coogan, 
University of Detroit sociologist, and those who responded 
to his statements. 

Miss Alice Overton, formerly of the New York Youth 
Board and presently with the Planning and Research 
Council of the Greater St. Paul Community Chest and 
Council, will discuss aggressive casework, a new technique 
in which she has pioneered. 

The youthful traffic offender will be the subject of one 
of the sessions. Group therapy projects and prerelease 
programs are also to be discussed at the Conference. 

W. A. Hallberg is president of the Association. 


Mary Bartelme, Former Chicago 
Juvenile Court Judge, Dies R 


Mary Bartelme, 88, Chicago’s first woman judge, died 
July 25 at Carmel, California, where she has lived in re- 
tirement for 21 years. 

Known affectionately as “Suitcase Mary,’’ the famous 
jurist won her nickname by instituting a new policy in the 
Chicago juvenile court of sending a girl into a new home 
with a suitcase full of clean clothes. “It gives the girl self- 
respect,”’ she explained. 

Judge Bartelme’s life was a constant fight on behalf of 
“her children’”—the wards of the court who appeared be- 
fore her. She always kept on hand a drawer full of clean 
white handkerchiefs to pass out to sobbing children 
brought before her. 

The daughter of Alsatian immigrants, Judge Bartelme 
was born in Chicago. She became a public school teacher 
at 20 and 5 years later defied tradition by entering North- 
western University’s law school. In 1894 she was admitted 
to the bar. She was named as assistant to the Probate 
Court judge in 1913 and elected to the bench in 1923. One 
year later she gave her Chicago home to the “Mary B” 
club, a group formed by herself for dependent girls. Later 
two other homes were acquired and are still in existence. 

Commenting on Judge Bartelme’s judgeship and life 
work, Deputy Chief Probation Officer Irene Kawin of 
Chicago’s Family Court said: 

“T have always felt it was a great privilege to have 
worked under Judge Bartelme. Her own example of hard 
work and enthusiasm inspired the staff. She was firm but 
her firmness was coupled with sympathetic understanding 
of human beings floundering in their emotional problems. 
She had a crusading spirit in assuming leadership to seek 
help for those unfortunate fellowmen.” 


Dearth of Psychiatrists on 
Prison Staffs, Survey Finds 


Eighteen of the 48 states replied “No” to a recent in- 
quiry of the United Prison Association of Massachusetts 
whether provision was made for psychiatric services for 
inmates in any of the state’s correctional institutions for 
adults other than institutions for the criminally insane or 
defectives. 

On the basis of the replies only 100 psychiatrists are 
working in state prisons and reformatories for adults in 
the United States. They are unevenly distributed geo- 
graphically and operate in only 30 of the 48 states. Less 
than a third of them are employed on a full-time basis. 

The ratio of psychiatrists to inmates, the survey dis- 
closes, is approximately 1 to 1,600 inmates (based on the 
total nationwide population). 

The federal system reported 15 psychiatrists on full 
time and the employment of 12 outside psychiatrists as 
part-time consultants. 

In only 15 of the 30 states which employ psychiatrists 
do they find time for therapy in individual cases and this 
is usually of limited nature, the survey concluded. 


Music Curbs Delinquency, Says 
TV-Radio Orchestra Leader 


“I think music participation is a potent answer to the 
whole problem of juvenile delinquency,” says TV Orches- 
tra Leader Archie Bleyer. Commenting on the high school 
in Hempstead, Long Island, where he owns a music store, 
Bleyer said that none of the music students of the school’s 
3,000 pupils has ever been in trouble. In the nonmusical 
group the school has trouble with one out of six. 

Asked why he felt music participation is effective in 
curbing delinquency, Bleyer said: “The kids get a chance 
to participate in an activity; they take part in a com- 
munity effort without really competing against each other. 
Music fills their time and a lengthy rehearsal completely 
exhausts a youngster emotionally and physically.” 

Bleyer’s views on music and delinquency were expressed 
to Laurence Laurent, newspaper columnist. 
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Delinquency Encouraged 
By Keys in Parked Cars 


“Kids can be killers when driving a stolen car.” This is 
the display line of a warning ticket given by the Milwau- 
kee Police Department to car owners who leave their keys 
in the car or the ignition unlocked. 

This ticket is a part of Milwaukee’s campaign to curb 
the theft of unlocked cars. The police department found 
that 90 percent of automobiles are stolen because the igni- 
tion key was left in the car or the switch was unlocked. 

On the warning ticket the driver is informed that 60 
percent of all auto thefts are juveniles—many only 12 to 
15 years old—who are inexperienced, irresponsible, and a 
menace to other drivers and pedestrians. 

On the reverse side of the ticket the police department 
informs the driver that “when you leave your key in your 
car you invite some young man to become a thief.” They 
point out that a recent survey showed that 35 percent of 
those in the state reformatory, 18 percent of those in the 
state school for boys, and 8 percent of those in the state 
prison were committed for auto thefts. 

The ticket closes with the admonition: “You are en- 
couraging juvenile delinquency when you leave your key in 
a parked car.” 


Convicts Too Grieved 
To Flee as Guard Dies 


DOTHAN, Ala., July 1—‘There ain’t a man who 
would run away from Mr. Ellison,” a sorrowing convict 
told attendants at a hospital at nearby Abbeville. 

And not a prisoner left when O. T. Ellison, 65-year-old 
guard, died of a heart attack Tuesday on a lonely road 
near this southeast Alabama town. 

When the 20 convicts Mr. Ellison had been guarding 
brought his body to the Abbeville Hospital, the guard’s 
revolver was still strapped to his side. Mr. Ellison was 
working the convicts on a road project when he died. He 
had worked for the state highway department for 5 years 
(AP). 


Strictly Business By McFeatters 


“The judge threw the book at me!” 
Reprinted by special permission Publishers Syndicate 
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Delinquency Often No Worse Than 
College Fun, Says University Dean 


The juvenile delinquent of the city streets is frequently 
no worse than the student whose infractions of the law 
are dismissed as college pranks, Kenneth D. Johnson, dean 
of the school of social work of Columbia pa yee told 
the second conference of the advisory council of judges of 
Probation and Parole Association which met 
in May. 

The seriousness of the violation, Dean Johnson said, 
frequently is measured by its proximity to a campus on 
the one hand or a city street on the other. 

Dean Johnson recalled that when he was a boy he might 
climb a fence and take a neighbor’s apples. A boy who 
stole apples in the old days was “just mischievous,” he said. 
Today if a city boy steals a banana from someone along 
the block, he is termed a juvenile delinquent. 

The punishment of children or parents, Dean Johnson 
asserted, was not the solution for delinquency, part of 
which he attributed to global tensions. He said it was 
necessary to get to the roots of the trouble with under- 
standing and that “we must not work in a blind rage.” 


Paul W. Tappan, Federal Parole 
Board Chairman, Returns to NYU 


Dr. Paul W. Tappan, chairman of the United States 
Board of Parole, returned in September to his duties as 

rofessor of sociology and lecturer in law at New York 

niversity. He had been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the University to serve on the Board and accepted the 
appointment with the understanding that he would serve 
only one year. 

Dr. Tappan was the first chairman of the new eight- 
member parole board which was established pursuant to 
the provisions of 18 USC 4201. During his chairmanship 
of the Board the youth corrections program was put into 
operation. 

In addition to his teaching responsibilities at New York 
University, Dr. Tappan is also a reporter on treatment 
for the American Law Institute. He is the author of a 
number of works on delinquency and crime and has 
served on various state and national commissions and 
boards as a consultant on correctional problems and pro- 
cedures. 

John E. Henry, chairman of the Montana State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners at Helena, was named by the 
President of the United States, and confirmed by the Se- 
nate on August 19, to fill the vacancy left by Dr. Tappan. 


Children’s Bureau Completes 
Study of State Training Schools 


A study of 129 state training schools recently conducted 
by the Children’s Bureau revealed the following facts: 

There were 39,382 children in the 104 training schools 
reporting, in the period from October 1952 through Sep- 
tember 1953. 

Almost three-fourths of the children were boys. 

Forty-four of 104 schools replying care for over 200 
youngsters, and 19 were functioning beyond capacity. 

Over a fourth of the children (27 percent) were under 
14 years of age; the largest single group (48 percent) 
was in the 15-16 year age bracket. 

Nearly half the youngsters stay in these institutions 12 
months or more. 

It is estimated that $45 million was spent for current 
operations ef all state training schools for the year 1953. 
For 104 schools reporting, the average daily per capita ex- 
penditure was $5.47. 

Only 44 of the 104 training schools reported that they 
had one or more psychiatrists available to them. 

Questionnaires were sent to 129 schools in the United 
States, its territories, and possessions. A total of 106 re- 
plies was received from schools in 46 of the 48 states. The 
findings of the Bureau’s study are based on returns from 
the 106 schools. 
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Denver Welfare Council 
Reports on Vandalism 


A recent study of vandalism iri Denver dispels the 
theory that only youth from low income families tend to 
commit acts of vandalism. The study also shows that 
children committing vandalistic acts do so for the most 
part in their own neighborhoods. Most of the vandalism, 
the study found, is committed against school buildings 
ry the largest number of offenders are 15 to 16 years 
old. 

The three areas where there is the highest incidence 
of vandalism contain 9 of the 11 public recreation centers 
and 6 of the 9 Community Chest-supported centers. This 
would indicate, the study concluded, that recreation is not 
the total answer to the prevention of vandalism. 

These and other interesting observations were made by 
the Denver Area Welfare Council which was requested 
by the Mayor of Denver in May 1953 to study the alarming 
increase of vandalism and to propose a long-range pro- 
gram to cope with the problem. 

The findings of the Council and its recommendations 
are contained in 52-page report, A Study of Vandalism. 


Federal Probationers Earn 
An Average of $2,649 a Year 


The average yearly income of federal probationers re- 
porting earnings during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, was $2,649.25. The per capita cost of federal proba- 
tion was 26.9 cents a day compared with the daily per 
capita cost of $3.41 for imprisonment in a federal institu- 
tion, or $98.26 a year for probation compared with 
$1,243.19 for imprisonment. These and other interesting 
figures relating to probation and parole were released by 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts in 
September. 

The proportion of probationers and parolees reported as 
violators during the year was as follows: Probationers, 
16.0 percent; parolees, 21.8 percent; persons on conditional 
release, 18.0 percent; and military parolees, 8.0 percent. 
In each instance the percentage of violations is slightly 
above that for 1953. 

A total of 29,472 probationers and parolees were under 
the supervision of 316 federal probation officers at the 
close of the fiscal year. The average caseload was 94 com- 
pared with 92 for the previous year. In addition to his 
supervision work each officer completed an average of 7.5 
investigations a month. 

The number of persons under supervision at the close of 
the year included 21,915 probationers, 5,093 parolees, 1,329 
or song on conditional release, and 1,135 military pa- 
rolees. 


TV Crime Programs for Children 
Rising, Says Survey Group 


The National Association for Better Radio and Televi- 
sion reported on July 14 that crime themes have become 
more dominant this year than ever before in television 
programs for children, according to an Associated Press 
release. 

“Murder, torture, sadism, morbid suspense and other 
fear and tension-inducing elements are saturating chil- 
dren’s minds and physical senses to a degree never before 
experienced by any generation,” the association said in its 
fourth annual report on children’s radio and television 
programs. 

“Television, more than any other medium, is responsible 
for this crime deluge. 

“Programs which use crime as their basic story theme 
have always dominated children’s TV programming, but 
at first these crime programs were mostly inherited from 
the theatrical film industry. Today crime programs for 
children are being produced specifically for television in a 
volume approximately four times greater than in 1951.” 


Role of Police in Prevention 
Of Delinquency Is Studied 


A study in over 600 cities of the United States indicates 
that while over 50 percent assign officers for special work 
with juveniles, there are few places where such officers 
can get training for their work, according to the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

The study was made jointly by the Special Juvenile De- 
linquency Project and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and appears in Police Services for Juve- 
niles, a document released in June by the Bureau. The 
study was compiled by Douglas H. MacNeil of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

Police Services for Juveniles includes suggestions on 
how officials and citizen groups can make the police role, 
in dealing with juveniles, more positive and effective, as 
well as presenting data collected in the study of practices 
in 611 cities. 

The 91-page bulletin emphasizes, moreover, the impor- 
tant role police play both in the prevention of delinquency 
and in handling delinquent youth and discusses possible 
ways of improving methods of investigating offenses, in- 
terviewing youngsters, taking a juvenile into custody, 
passing him on to courts or releasing him to parents. The 
pros and cons of fingerprinting juveniles are presented. 

Copies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 25 cents each. 


Prostitution Still 
Tolerated in 72 Cities 


Prostitution is still tolerated in 72 American cities, ac- 


cording to surveys made last year by the American Social 
Hygiene Association. ‘ 

Of 310 communities studied, 238 were enforcing their 
antiprostitution laws. “In the cities where conditions were 
unsatisfactory at the time of the survey, we have since been 
trying to convince local authorities they must clean out 
prostitution racketeers,’ Conrad Van Hyning, executive 
director, said recently. 

He added that prostitution conditions last year showed 
a slight improvement over those of previous years. 

Most of the communities studied annually are near mili- 
tary installations or are leave-centers for servicemen. The 
American Social Hygiene Association’s findings provide 
military and civil authorities with facts on which to base 
corrective action against the vice racket. 


Municipal Library Helps 
To Combat Delinquency 


Concerned about the increasing incidence of delinquency 
and crime, the staff of Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt Free 
Library decided to do something about it through a pro- 
gram of adult education consisting of evening lectures and 
discussions at the library’s auditorium. They felt they 
should take the initiative in focusing attention on the cit- 
izen’s responsibility to become informed about the crime 
problem and to discover constructive ways of doing some- 
thing more than expressing alarm at newspaper headlines. 

A conference was called with a small group of civic 
leaders. Films and panel discussions were arranged. Ex- 
perts were invited to take part in the sessions. Posters and 
mimeographed announcements were prepared and distri- 
buted. Cooperation of newspapers was sought. The Council 
of Churches, the PTA, and schools showed special interest. 
A book list, film list, and an exhibit were prepared. More 
than 500 persons appeared the evening of the first meet- 
ing at the library auditorium which seated less than 300. 
A larger auditorium was sought for the remaining three 
meetings. Total attendance for the series was 1,700. 

The series ended with the passage of a resolution calling 
upon the advisory committee, together with the leaders, to 
take steps to form a continuing committee. 
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James A. Johnston, Former 


Alcatraz Warden, Dies 


Warden James A. Johnston, member of the United 
States Board of Parole since 1948 and former warden of 
the United States Penitentiary at Alcatraz Island, Cal- 
ifornia, died suddenly on September 6 at a San Francisco 
hospital. He had been in ill health. 

Warden Johnston was in charge of the Alcatraz in- 
stitution for 15 years and also was warden at the Cal- 
ifornia State prisons at Folsom and San Quentin. He was 
warden at San Quentin for 12 years. 

From 1927 to 1980 Warden Johnston was chairman of 
the California Crime Commission and was president of 
the American Prison Association during 1940-41. He is 
the author of Prison Life Is Different, and also Alcatraz 
Island and the Men Who Live There, published in 1949. 


Sanford Bates Establishes Offices as 
Consultant in Public Administration 


Sanford Bates, internationally known criminologist who 
retired in July as commissioner of New Jersey’s institu- 
tions and agencies, has established offices at Trenton, 
New Jersey, as a consultant in public administration, 
specializing in penology, probation, parole, juvenile de- 
linquency, and public welfare. 

Commissioner Bates was in charge of New Jersey’s in- 
stitutions for 10 years. He was formerly director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and commissioner of correc- 
tions of Massachusetts. 

Among the positions of honor Commissioner Bates has 
held with distinction in the correctional and social welfare 
field are president of the American Prison Association, 
president of the American Parole Association, president 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Congress, 
vice president of the National Conference of Social Work, 
and director of the American Public Welfare Association. 


Children’s Bureau Completes Study 
Of Institutions for Delinquents 


Disparity between the “real” and the “ideal” in the na- 
tion’s institutions for juvenile delinquents is revealed in 
the latest of a series of documents, prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which were used by the Conference on 
Curbing Juvenile Delinquency called by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, June 28 to 30. The title 
of one of the new documents is Tentative Standards for 
State Institutions Serving Delinquent Children. A related 
document, Facts About Training Schools, is a statistical 
survey on the schools. 

The documents are available for general distribution. 
The statement of desirable practices will be subjected to 
widespread postconference review by training school su- 
perintendents and other interested persons throughout the 
nation. 

The documents describe various standards as to care, 
the desirable size of the institution, the number of children 
that can most advantageously be handled, and the number 
and types of staff required. 


Six Lawyers From Germany Study 
U. S. Correctional Practices 


Six lawyers from West Germany concluded in July a 
study of court practices, probation and parole, and penal 
and correctional institutions of the United States. After a 
period of study in prison administration at Ohio State 
University under the guidance of Professor Walter C. 
Reckless they visited various federal and state institu- 
tions and probation and parole agencies. 

The lawyers included Dr. Heinrich Abend of Niirnberg, 
Dr. Ulrich Brennberger of Bavaria, Rolf Laarmann of 
Lingern/Ems, Dr. Guenter Post of Wolfenbuettel, Dr. 
Gerhardt F. Sittig of Bavaria, and Helmut Wiinsch of 
Erlangen. They came to this country under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of State. 


Prisoners ‘‘Adopt’’ 
Orphaned Children 


In Plougastel, France, a smiling little dark-haired girl 
of 12, Yvonne-Marie Gourmelon, daily looks to the west 
and offers a prayer of thanks and blessing to 450 prisoners 
in a far off American prison who for over 2 years have 
protected her from want by their generous contribution 
of clothing, food, toys, and school supplies. 

Yvonne-Marie lives in the little French village of 
Plougastel with her widowed mother and young brother. 
She has never known her father who was killed during 
the early part of World War II when she was very young. 

In early 1952, a convicted felon, serving time in the 
federal correctional institution at Seagoville, Texas, re- 
flected on the hardships and suffering of homeless and 
destitute children in many of the countries of the world. 
He had served during the war in the European theatre 
and he had not forgotten the destruction that was levied 
upon those countries. 

Together with several of his fellow prisoners he con- 
tacted the Save the Children Federation in New York 
and learned that Seagoville could sponsor a little French 
girl by contributing a yearly sponsorship fee of $96. 
Within a week the prisoners formed the “Seagoville Good- 
will Foundation” and collected well over the amount 
needed. Men who had only a few cents in their accounts 
glady gave every penny they had. Others who earned 
only a few cents a day gave in varying amounts. 

When it was learned that the sponsorship was to be 
continued for another year the inmates immediately col- 
lected another $140 and forwarded it to the Federation. 

Hearing about the sponsorship project, prisoners at the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth collected 
enough money to sponsor two children through the Fed- 
eration. They were assigned a 10-year-old French boy 
and a Korean baby. 


New Journal Started in Field 
Of Criminal Psychodynamics 


Announcement has been made of the completion of plans 
for a new quarterly journal, Archives of Criminal Psycho- 
dynamics, to be printed by the Lord Baltimore Press, with 
Ben Karpman, M.D., as editor and Melitta Schmideberg, 
M.D., as associate editor. 

The editorial board at present consists of the following: 
Walter Bromberg, M.D.; Jacob H. Conn, M.D.; Wladimir 
G. Eliasberg, M.D.; Arthur N. Foxe, M.D.; George E. 
Gardner, M.D.; Leo Kanner, M.D.; Samuel B. Kutash, 
Ph.D.; Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D.; Sydney B. Maughs, 
M.D.; and Lester W. Sontag, M.D. 

Foreign correspondents and contributors are: Jose Belbe, 
M.D., Buenos Aires, Mme. Marie Bonaparte and Daniel 
Lagache, M.D., Paris; Edward Glover, M.D., London; and 
Kenji Ohtsucki, M.D., Tokyo. 
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California U Host to 310 
Correctional Workers 


Three hundred and ten probation, parole, and institu- 
tional workers attended the Sixth Annual Training In- 
stitute for Probation, Parole, and Institutional Staff held 
at the University of California, August 4 to 6: 

Highlight of the institute was a discussion of the role 
of the institution in treatment by Mrs. Elliot Studt of 
the University of California social welfare faculty. 

Dr. Judd Marmor, visiting professor of psychiatry and 
social welfare at the University of California at Los 
Angeles addressed the conferees on “A Therapeutic 
Approach to the Narcotic Problem.” “Cultural Changes 
Affecting Crime and Its Treatment” was the topic pre- 
sented by Dr. Joseph H. Wechler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of anthropology at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Milton Burdman of the California department of 
corrections spoke on problems and effects of research in 
a correctional agency as they relate specifically to the 
special intensive parole supervision project of the Cal- 
ifornia Adult Authority. ~ 

The Institute conducted six workshops on the following 
topics; Intake Decisions Affecting Services to Children 
in Trouble, Staff Morale and Institutional Effectiveness, 
Decision Making in Probation and Parole, The Classifica- 
tion Process as Teamwork Research in Correctional Prac- 
tice, and Human Relations Factors in Employment Prob- 
lems of Offenders. 


W. Richard Glavin 
Retires from FBI 


Assistant Director W. Richard Glavin, chief of the ad- 
ministrative division of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, retired in May after completing more than 23 years’ 
service. 

Following his entrance on duty in 1931, Glavin served 
in several field offices before being placed in charge of the 
chief clerk’s office in 1934. Shortly after he was designated 
an inspector in 1941, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover pro- 
moted him to the position of assistant director in charge 
of the Bureau’s administrative division. As head of the 
division he was responsible for the procurement of new 
employees, promotions, and the management of the Bu- 
reau’s funds. 

Glavin has always been interested in the welfare of 
youngsters, according to Hoover, and has performed yeo- 
man service in promoting sports programs in his com- 
munity. He has taken time from his crowded schedule to 
coach a boys’ basketball team and has managed to parti- 
cipate in other civic affairs. 

The new assistant director in charge of the administra- 
tive division is J. P. Mohr, formerly assistant to Associate 
Director Clyde Tolson. 


Chicago Policewoman Appointed 
Head of Woman’s Reformatory 


Mrs. Ruth Biederman, 44, head of the woman’s divi- 
sion of the Chicago Police Department, has been named by 
Governor Stratton of Illinois as superintendent of the 
woman’s reformatory at Dwight. She was recommended 
unanimously for the post by an eight-member screening 
committee appointed by Samuel A. Culbertson II, presi- 
dent of the John Howard Association of Chicago. 

Mrs. Biederman had been on the Chicago police force 
17 years. As head of the woman’s division she was in 
charge of the woman’s detention quarters and 85 police- 
women and 42 matrons. 

Before entering police work Mrs. Biederman was a case- 
worker with the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 
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“Learn to play the musical saw, instrument and instructions 
sent for week free trial anywhere.” 


Reprinted by special permission Better Homes and Gardens 


100 Top Management Officials of 
California Meet at Stanford U 


Stanford University was host July 11 to 15 to more 
than 100 top management officials of the California state 
government. California state agencies represented at the 
seminar were the department of corrections, the depart- 
ment of mental hygiene, and the youth authority. The 
administrators attending included hospital and school 
superintendents and prison wardens and their institution 
assistants as well as central office line and staff personnel. 

The purpose of the seminar was, through use of the 
Harvard “case method,” to find better ways of dealing 
with management problems in the custody, care, and re- 
habilitation of the thousands of persons in California’s 
state institutions. The Stanford graduate school of busi- 
ness sponsored the conference with the state personnel 
board training division acting as coordinator. 

Speakers included Paul Pigors, professor of industrial 
relations at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dale Yoder, director of industrial relations center of the 
University of Minnesota; Paul E. Holden, professor of 
industrial management, and Carlton A. Pederson, pro- 
fessor of business management, of the Graduate School 
of Business at Stanford University; and Austin H. Mac- 
Cormack, professor of criminology at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

In small groups under skilled conference leadership the 
administrators discussed cases drawn from their agency 
experience. Emphasis was placed on the human relations 
aspect of the problems including skill and practice in 
dealing with interpersonal relationships. 


CORRECTION 


In a news item on page 71 of the June 1954 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION Robert H. Scott was referred 
to as the director of Michigan’s recently established 
six-member Corrections Commission. Mr. Scott is an 
assistant director of the Correction Department in 
charge of the Youth Division. The statute provides 
for five assistant directors to be in charge of pro- 
bation, parole, institutions, industries, and youth, 
respectively. 

Gus Harrison, formerly director of the Parole 
Division, is the director of the Corrections Depart- 
ment. He was appointed by the Corrections Com- 
mission in November 1953. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


“Judge Parker,” syndicated comic strip produced by 
N. P. Dallis and Dan Heilman, writer and cartoonist, re- 
ceived a special citation in August at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in Chicago. 

George J. Reed, chairman of the Youth Correction Divi- 
sion of the United States Parole Board, was the recipient 
of a doctor of laws degree from Pasadena College at its 
June convocation for his work with youthful offenders. 
Reed also gave the commencement address. 

Frank R. Grady, supervisor of juvenile intake at the 
Juvenile Court for the District of Columbia, has been 
named assistant executive director of the Community Wel- 
fare Council for Eastern Union County, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. He will begin his new duties in October. 

Frank J. Hodges of the federal probation office at 
Chicago resigned in July to become a probation and parole 
officer for the State of Wisconsin Bureau of Probation and 
Parole. His headquarters will be at Stevens Point. 

The American Correctional Association is being con- 
sidered as the new name for the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. The proposed change will be acted upon at the 
annual meeting of the Association in Philadelphia on 
October 28. 

Sheriff Ed Ryan of Hennepin County, oe. 
Minnesota, carries at the bottom of his letterhead the 
following quotation from Gladstone: “Justice Delayed Is 
Justice Denied.” 

David H. Gronewold, federal probation officer at Chicago 
for 11 years, resigned in August to accept a position as 
assistant professor in the graduate school of social work 
at the University of Washington. 

Officers elected at the biennual meeting of the North- 
eastern Federal Probation Officers Association in July 
were Logan A. Webster, chief probation officer at Pitts- 
burgh, president; James A. MacKeen, chief probation 
officer at Portland, Maine, vice-president; and Edward W. 
Markowski, probation officer at New Haven, Connecticut, 
secretary-treasurer. 

More than 3,500 federal prisoners awaiting trial or 
serving short sentences are in county jails. 

Between 1, and 2 million persons in the United States 
spend some time (from a few hours to months) in our 
jails each year. In other words, about one person in every 
100 in the country is in jail sometime during the year. 

Herbert Vogt, federal probation officer at the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, was 
appointed in August as a member of the staff of the Youth 
Branch of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Indiana, received his masters degree in June from 
Loyola University at Chicago. He also has a master’s 
degree from the University of Notre Dame. His thesis 
subject was: “Employment and Occupational Adjustment 
of Probationers and Parolees.” 

Social Welfare is the title of a 48-page graphically illus- 
trated periodical published for the first time in April by 
the Central Social Welfare Board of the Government of 
India. The work of the Board is mainly directed toward 
the development of services for women, children, the de- 
linquent and handicapped, and the family unit. Editorial 
offices are at 11-a Prithvi Raj Road, New Delhi, India. 


Fred A. Howard, federal probation officer at Danville, 
Illinois, retired in July after 25 years of service. Howard 
was president of the Northcentral states federal probation 
officers’ association at the time of his retirement. 


Frank L. Timney, federal probation officer at Pittsburgh 
since 1942, resigned in July to enter private business. 

Four hundred seventy-four jails were inspected by the 
Bureau of Prisons in 1953. Only 11 rated good; 287 fair; 
143 poor; and 33 bad. The Multonomah County jail at 
Rocky Butte, Oregon, received the highest rating. 
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A total of 172,729 sentenced prisoners were confined in 
state and federal institutions for adult offenders on 
December 31, 1953. This was 5,355 more than a year 
earlier and was the largest year-end population since 1940. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc., paid a dividend to the 
United States Treasury in June in the amount of $750,000. 
This brings to $25,250,000 the total returned to the 
Treasury from operations in the industries since their 
incorporation in 1935. 

Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, was presented in June with a certificate of appre- 
ciation by the California Probation and Parole Association. 
The certificate was given in recognition of Meador’s 22 
years of “significant contributions to the field of probation 
and parole.” This is the first citation ever given by the 
Association. 

James S. Henahan, chief probation officer for the Lucas 
County Adult Probation Department at Toledo, Ohio, 
received his M.S.W. degree in June from The Catholic 
University school of social work. His thesis dissertation 
was “Family-Child Relationships of Young Adult Pro- 
bationers.” 

Richard A. Chappell, member of the United States Pa- 
role Board, was honored by Mercer University in June 
with an LL.D. degree in recognition of his contributions 
to probation and correctional work during his many years 
of public service. Chappell graduated from Mercer in 1926 
and later studied law at that institution. 

Judge Herbert G. Cochran of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court at Norfolk, Virginia, was granted a leave 
of absence on May 1 because of illness. 

The National-Regional Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association and the New 
England Conference on Probation, Parole, and Crime Pre- 
vention will be held September 19 to 22 at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

The Bureau of Prisons population is still climbing. The 
all-time high of 20,151 was reached in July. 

Commissioner Sanford Bates was one of eight persons 
who received honorary degrees at Rutgers’ 188th com- 
mencement in June. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. His citation referred to his noble work 
to improve man’s treatment and understanding of man 
and his distinctive contribution to the welfare program of 
the State of New Jersey as Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. Bates retired as Com- 
missioner in July on his 70th birthday. 

A program on training for delinquency control has 
been announced by the University of Minnesota depart- 
ment of sociology. The curriculum will attempt to meet the 
growing demand for trained personnel at all levels by 
institutions and agencies responsible for the rehabilitation 
of juvenile delinquents. Advisors for students of the pro- 
gram are Professor Elio D. Monachesi, chairman of the 
department of sociology, Professor of Sociology George 
ig and Professor John R. Ellingston of the Law 

chool. 

The 16th Annual Conference of the Western Probation 
and Parole Association will be held at the Riverside Hotel, 
Reno, Nevada, September 7 to 10. E: A. Burkhardt, execu- 
tive secretary of the California Adult Authority, is pro- 
gram chairman of the conference. 

Jack Ross has been named Interstate Compact Adminis- 
trator for the State of Texas. 

Post Probation Recidivism Among 500 Federal Offenders 
is the title of the doctoral dissertation by Ralph W. 
England, Jr., a sociology student at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The followup study was made of persons 
placed on probation by the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania from 1939 to 
1944 inclusive. The recidivism rate, measured by post- 
probation convictions for either felonies or misdemeanors, 
was 17.7 percent. Dr. England found that most of the 
postprobation offenses were misdemeanors and that the 
less serious crimes characterized the felony convictions. 
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The Association of Administrators of the Interstate 
Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and Probationers 
will hold its ninth annual meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, October 23 and 24. 

Lee B. Mailler has been appointed chairman of the New 
York State Parole Board and Interstate Compact Ad- 
ministrator for New York. 

Charles H. Z. Meyer,.Ph.D., federal probation officer at 
Chicago, on June 26 witnessed the marriage of his 
daughter, Alicemarie, in St. Louis where she has-been 
working on her doctoral dissertation in clinical psychology 
at the Medical School of Washington University. She was 
married to Dr. Jule Peter Miller, Jr., a graduate of that 
school. Dr. and Mrs. Miller now reside in Boston where he 
is head resident psychiatrist at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and where she is completing her research. 


Gaylord H. Fox, former federal probation officer at Los 
Angeles, was appointed on January 11 to the position of 
associate administrative analyst for the California Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. The Bureau in which Fox serves 
is engaged in studies of administrative methods and pro- 
cedures for the Department staff and county welfare units 
throughout the state. 

Inmates of Michigan Reformatory at Ionia will play an 
important part in the reforestation of 55,000 acres of 
game preserves in three counties of the state. About 5,120 
acres of the game refuge in northwest Ionia County will 
be improved. 


Warden Ross Randolph of the Illinois State Peniten- 


tiary at Menard appeared on Tommy Bartlett’s “Welcome 
Travelers” show in Chicago on July 24. For his partici- 
pation in the show he was given for his institution a 21- 
inch TV set, 20 Spaulding softballs, and an Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

The role of voluntary programs in combating delin- 
quency will be studied by the Virginia House of Delegates’ 
legislative study commission on juvenile delinquency. 
Kathryn H. Stone of Arlington, the only woman member 
of the General Assembly, heads the study group. 

Paul W. Keve, assistant chief probation officer for 
Hennepin County, at Minneapolis, is the author of a forth- 
coming book on his experiences as a probation officer. 
The volume, which is titled Prison, Probation, or Parole? 
is being published by the University of Minnesota Press. 
Keves was a former probation officer for the Common- 
wealth of Virginia and the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. 

“Workhouse Never Lacks Labor Force” is the title of a 
full-page article in the September 10 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. The graphic account is about 
the District of Columbia’s workhouse at Occaquan. The 
farm, the article relates, produces $300,000 yearly in farm 
products. Last year inmates canned 108,000 gallons of 
fruit and vegetables, a third of the needs for the work- 
house and the two other District penal institutions. 


John Otto Reinemann, director of probation at the Mu- 
niciple Court of Philadelphia, recently returned from 
Europe where he conferred with child welfare officials in 
Germany and Austria (Vienna) on juvenile delinquency. 
He addressed various meetings on “Probation in the 
United States.” Special interest is being shown by German 
authorities in the American methods of selecting and train- 
ing probation officers, Reinemann reports. 


Need a Lift? is the title of the fourth edition of the 
American Legion Child Welfare Division’s 54-page hand- 
book which lists scholarships and other educational help 
with emphasis on opportunities available to children of de- 
ceased and disable veterans. Copies of the handbook may 
be procured by writing to the Scholarship Information 
pepe American Legion, P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 

, Indiana. 


The American Academy of Polygraph Examiners is the 
name of an organization recently established by Fred E. 
Inbau of Northwestern University’s law school and John 
E. Reid, director of John E. Reid and Associates, a lie-de- 
tection laboratory. The purpose of the organization is to 
promote higher professional standards and to “rout out 
the quackery which has led to recently publicized abuses 
by grossly unquarified lie detector examiners.” There are 
about 500 polygraph examiners in the country, Professor 
Inbau reports, but only about 20 percent of them have ade- 
quate instruction under a qualified examiner. 


“Why Teen-Agers Go Wrong” is the featured article of 
the September 17, 1954, issue of U. S. News and World Re- 
port. The 7-page article is an exclusive interview with 
Richard Clendenen, staff director of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 


Judge Robert Jerome Dunne, Cook County Circuit Judge, 
was reassigned on September 7 to preside in the Family 
Court of Cook County. Judge Thomas E. Kluczynski, who 
succeeded Judge Dunne following his first assignment to 
ps Family Court, has taken over the Common Law Calen- 

ar. 


The Medical Correctional Association will hold it’s 12th 
annual metting, October 26 to 29, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel at Philadelphia. Among the topics to be considered 
are the homosexual in prisons, unusual sexual deviations, 
rehabilitation of shoplifters, and Wisconsin’s experience 
with psychiatrically deviated sex offenders. Dr. Edward 
C. Rinck of the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at 
Springfield, Missouri, is president of the Association. 

Bewdahrungshilfe (Probation) is the title of a new quar- 
terly journal in Germany. The new publication was given 
special impetus by the recent introduction of probation and 
parole into the German criminal and juvenile court system. 
It is published in Bonn, Germany, Koblenzerstrasse 16, 
and is edited by Alfons Wahl who is the author of an ar- 
ticle in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION on probation and 
parole in Germany. Subscription price for the journal is 
$2.00. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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LL.B. (1926) and LL.M. (1928), Loyola University. State 
Administrator for Illinois National Youth Administration, 
1935-1939; U. S. Attorney, Northern District of Illinois, 
1938-1940. Member, Board of Directors, Catholic Youth 
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of America. Director, Catholic Charities of Chicago. 


GEORGE J. REED: Chairman, Youth Correction Division, 
U. S. Board of Parole, since 1953. A.B. (1938) and LL.D. 
(1954), Pasadena College. Graduate work, University of 
Southern California, 1945-1947. Deputy Probation Officer, 
Los Angeles County Probation Division, 1938-1942; U. S. 
Navy, 1942-1945; Deputy Director, Minnesota Youth Cor- 
rection Commission, 1949-1953. Member, Professional 
Council, NPPA (1953). 


Epwarp L. FLEMMING: Director, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Jacksonville (Fla.), since 1951. Ed.M. (1947), Harvard 
University, M.A. (1950) and Ed.D. (1951), Columbia Uni- 
versity. Psychologist, Child Guidance Clinic, Bartow 
(Fla.), 1947-1949; Associate Professor, Florida Southern 
College, 1947-1949. Member, American Psychological As- 
sociation and International Council of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Secretary, Florida Association for Mental Health. 


ELLIOT StupT: Assistant Professor, University of Cali- 
fornia School of Social Welfare, since 1953. A.B. (1931), 
University of California, M.A. (1945), University of Den- 
ver, and graduate study, New York School of Social Work. 
Assistant Superintendent, Denver Detention Home, 1942- 
1944; Supervisor, San Francisco Family and Children’s 
Agency, 1945-1948; and Field Supervisor, University of 
California School of Social Welfare, 1948-1952. Author of 
articles in professional journals. Received Lasher Fellow- 
ship ne Study, New York School of Social Work, 
1952-1953. 


ROBERT M. Dorn: Private practice in psychiatry since 
1953. B.S. (1942) and M.D. (1945), Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. U. S. Army, 1946-1947 and 1952-1953 (Branch 
USDB, Lompoc, Calif.) ; Clinical Assistant, Maudsley Hos- 
pital, Institute of Psychiatry, University of London, 
1948; Clinical Clerk, National Hospital, Institute of Neu- 
rology, University of London, 1948-1949; Researeh Assis- 
tant, Maudsley Hospital, 1949-1950. 


Srmon Popair: Deputy Assistant Chief, Field Services 
Division, Bureau of Public Health Education, New York 
City Health Department, since 1953. B.A. (1942), New 
York University. Field Health Educator, New York City 
Health Department, 1951-1953. 


BERNARD I. TaBB: Parole Officer, New York City Parole 
Commission, since 1951. B.A. (1948), Brooklyn College, 
and M.A. (1951), Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Graduate study, New York School of Social Work, Yale 
University School on Alcohol Studies. Assistant Field Di- 
rector, American Red Cross, 1943-1946; Probation Officer, 
Magistrates’ Courts, New York City, 1948-1950. 


Atrons T. WAHL: Ministerialrat, Federal Ministry of 
Justice, Bonn, Germany, since 1949. Prosecutor, 1945-1947; 
Referee for Penal Law and Clemency, 1947-1948; Chair- 
man of a German Parole Board, 1948-1949. Author: The 


Clemency System of the Federal Republic (1954) and Pro- . 


tection of the Young in Public (1954). 
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sota Department of Public Welfare. B.S. (1941), College 
of the City of New: York, and Ph.D. (1950), New York 
University. Psychologist, Domestic Relations Court, New 
York City, 1947-1950; Psychologist, Youth House, Inc., 
NYC, 1949-1950; Clinical Psychologist, Minnesota Youth 
Conservation Commission, 1950-1954. Author of articles 
in criminological journals. 
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A Worp Asout Our PRINTERS 


READERS will be interested in that the PropaTion Quarterl 
is printed at the Federal Reformatory, Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conduc 

by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all indus- 
tries in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned 
to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. 
The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills, 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective com- 
munities and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, 
pressmen, bookbinders, ete. 
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